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June.  1977 

Chairman:  Theodore  Landsman 

Major  Department:  Counselor  Education 

Five  white  male  counselors  engaged  in  a total  of  95  in- 
terviews. during  which  a female  applicant  to  an  Associate 
Degree  Nursing  Program  was  informed  she  had  not  passed  an 


entrance  examination  to  qualify  for  admission  to  that  program. 

The  framework  for  the  study  was  a theory  of  interpersonal 
needs  (Schutz,  1960)  with  the  primary  focus  being  the  effect 
of  reciprocal. compatibility  in  the  area  of  affection  on  the 
outcome  of  these  stressful  interviews.  Subject  anxiety 

interview  by  the  subject,  and  an  indication  of  the  subject's 
feeling  about  seeing  the  counselor  at  some  future,  occasion 
were  selected  as  measures  of  outcome. 


used  with  each  counselor 
usual  manner  or  style. 


Using  a multiple  regression  analysis  procedure,  subject- 
counselor  compatibility  was  found  to  be  related  to  anxiety 
reduction  at  a low  level.  The  compatibility  accounted  for 
■ only  about  two  percent  of  the  anxiety  reduction  variance  and 
was  less  related  than  the  importance  the  subject  placed  on  • 
being  admitted  to  the  program.  Only  about  13  percent  of  the 
anxiety  reduction  variance  was  accounted  for  at  a significant 

A multiple  regression  analysis  was  done  with  respect  to 
the  subjects'  ratings  of  the  interviews.  All  the  variables 
including,  a variety  of  combination  variables  indicative  of 
specific  effects  based  on  categorical  subgroup  were  included 
in  the  analysis  with  the  multiple  correlation  coefficient 
remaining  significant.  The  major  finding  about  the  ratings  of 

associated  with  variables  which  were  related  to  lower  ratings 

supported  as  related  to  better  or  worse  ratings  of  the  interviev 
A discriminant  analysis  procedure  was  done  to  determine 


if  subject-counselor  compatibility  was  related  to  subjects  ■ 

future  occasion.  The  hypothesis  that  compatibility  would  be 
an.  indicator  of  an  expression  to  that  effect  by  subjects  was 
rejected.  The  distribution  of  actual  responses  was  so  heavily 
weighted  in  favor  of  subjects  indicating  a preference  to 


highly  suspect.  The  overwhelming  tendency  of  subjects  to  indicate 
a preference  to  see  the  same  counselor  on  some  future  counseling 
occasion  was  not  explained  by  the  results. 

A subject's  perception  of  failure  as  either  a "personal" 
problem  or  an  "educational-vocational"  problem  in  relation  to 
a particular  counselor's  style  or  manner  was  discussed  as 
appropriate  for  further  investigation. 

The  hypotheses  that  higher  levels  of  subject-counselor 
compatibility  would  be  positively  related  to  higher  levels  of 
anxiety  reduction,  better  ratings  of  the  interviews,  and  a 
showing  of  preference  to  return  to  the  same  counselor  in  the 
future  were  upheld  at  a low  level -in  the  first  case  and  not 
upheld  in  the  ‘other  two  instances.  The  hope  that  the  reciprocal 
subject-counselor  compatibility  in  the  area  of  affection  proposed 
by  Schutz  (1960),  which  could  be  easily  used  as  a possible  basis 
for  client-to-eounselor  assignment  might  be  utilized,  was  not 
realized.  The  concept  of  compatibility  as  used  in  this  study 
seemed  to  shed  little  light  on  the  complex  relationship  between 
subject  and 


counselor. 


CHAPTER  I . 

INTRODUCTION 

The  premise  that'  the  nature  of  the  interaction  of  client 
and  counselor  personal  characteristics  is  of  importance  and 
is  in  need  of  further  investigation  has  received  considerable 
support  (Ferreira,  1964;  Garfield.  1973;  Ki'esler,  1966;  Lorion, 
1974;  Sheiner,  1967;  .and  Strupp.  1962,  1973a,  1973b).  Several 
writers  have  attempted  to  define  some  elements  of  the  inter- 
action between  counselor  and  client.  Patterson  (1967)  stated, 
"It  would  appear  that  the  relationship  [lof  counselor  with 
client  ]is  an  important  factor  in  any  interpersonal  interaction, 
and  therefore  is  basic  to  counseling  or  psychotherapy"  (p.  85). 
Friedman  (1960)  drawing  on  the  ideas  of  Martin  Buber,  made 
the  point  that  even  though  psychotherapy  is  one-sided,  it 
".  . .is  still  an  'I-Thou'  relation  founded  on  mutuality, 
trust  and  a partnership  in  a.  common  situation  . . (p.  31). 

Bordin  (1955)  encouraged  counselors  to  be  friendly,  accepting, 
and  willing  to  work  with  clients  where  they  are  (emphasis  added) . 
Hansen  (1963)  used  the  term  rapport  to  describe  the  appropriate 
interpersonal  relationship  between  client  and  counselor. 

Shoben  (1954)  suggests  that  conditions  which  "...  mediate 
affective  security  . . ."  (p.  47)  are  the  first  order  of 

It’ is  widely  accepted  that  counselors  should  possess  a 
genuine,  positive  feeling  toward  their  clients  as  specific 


This  concern 


of  the 


definition  of  Unconditional  Positive  Regard  (later  called 
Non-Possessive  Warmth)  as  originally  .posited  by  Rogers  in 
his  statement  about  the  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions 
of  therapeutic  personality  change  (1957).  Non-Poss.essive 
Warmth  has  more  recently  emerged  as  one  condition  which 
seems  to  be  highly  dependent  on  both  the  client  and  the. 
therapist  in  the  initial  phase  of  therapy  (Truax,  Wargo,  Prank, 
Imber;  Battle,  Hoehn-Savic,  Nash,  & Stone,  1966).  The 
inference  can  be  mad?  that  the  level  of  warmth  is  a function 
of  both  the  client  and  the  counselor,,  at  least  in  initial 

" A situation  in  which  the  client's  and  counselor's 
personal' characteristics  are  at  some  optimal  level,  or  are 
in  balance,  or  are  compatible,  with  respect  to  one  another 
could  be  an  important  factor  with  regard  to  the  nature  and 
outcome  of  the  counseling  relationship.  Lorion  (1974)  urged 
delineation  of  characteristics  which  relate  to  ",  . . positive 
outcome  with  any  social  or  ethnic  group"  (p.  352).  Beutler 
(1973)  suggests  that  the  patient-therapist  dyad  be  con- 
sidered . . as  a separate  treatment  whose  effectiveness 
depends  not  only  on  the  individual  characteristics  of  patients 
and  therapists  but  upon  characteristics  of  their  mutual 
compatibility"  (p.  305). 

It  would  seem  then  that  compatibility  and  some 
mutuality  of  warmth,  at  least  .in  the  initial  stages  of 


thereby  to  the  outcome  of  the  counseling  which  occurs 
within  that  relationship. 

Schutz  (1960)  gave. the  term  compatibility  a very 
specific  explanation,  stating  that  "Compatibility  is  a 

that  leads  to  mutual  satisfaction  of  interpersonal  needs 
and  Harmonious  coexistence"  (p.  105).  Compatibility  can 
be  measured  for  any  pair  of  persons  based  on  a standardized 
instrument  called  the  Fundamental  Interpersonal  Relationship 
Orientation  - Behavior,  devised  by  Schutz  (1960),  and  the 
use  of  a specific  formula  for  comparing  scores  obtained  on 
that  instrument  by  the  two  people.  As  the  warmth  of  the 
relationship  between  client  and  counselor  is  of  importance, 
it  was  Schutz's  formula  for  compatibility  which  was  used 
in  this  study. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

It  was  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  examine  some  of 
the'  effects  of  client-counselor  compatibility  on  clients 
in  an  initial  one-to-one,  educational-vocational  counseling 
interview  during  which  a female  applicant  to  a registered' 
nursing  program  is  told  she  is  not  admissible  to  that  pro- 
scores. .Specifically  the  study  focused  on  the  client's 
state  anxiety  reduction  over  the  course  of  the  intervew, 
her  evaluation  of  the  counseling  interview,  and  her 


reported  selection  of  a counselor  should  she  decide  to 
seek  out  a counselor  again . 

Setting  for  the  Study 

Female  applicants  to  the  Santa  Fe  Community  College 
Associate  of  Science  Registered  Nursing  program  not 
achieving  a grade  level  score  of  12.0  on  both  the  math 
and  reading  sections  of  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basie  . 
Skills  were  requested-  to  meet  with  a professional  counselor. 
The  purposes  of  the  counseling  interview  were  as  follows: 

high  enough  on  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills  to 
enter  the  Registered  Nursing  program  for  which  she  had 

-To  discuss  with  the  applicant  the  implications  of 
her  scores  for  possible  future  admission  to  the  program. 

-To  discuss  with  the  applicant  her  educational- 
vocational  goals  in  light  of  the  current  situation. 

-To  discuss  with  the  applicant  any  other  matters 
which  seemed  important  within  this  general  context  of  not 
meeting  admission  requirements  for  the  Registered  Nursing 

It  was  intended  that  through  this  process  the  appli- 
cant would  be  assisted  to  deal  with  her  confrontation  with 
failure  in  a constructive  and  positive  way. 

Each  counselor  involved  in  the  study  conducted  the 
interview  in  his  Own  manner  and  style.  Some  elements  were 


added  to  the  normal  overall  testing  and  counseling  process 
in  order  to  gather  data  pertinent  to  the  completion  of  this 
study.  A complete  description  of  the  procedures  can  be 
found  beginning  on  page  40. 

Need  for  the  Study 

Brough's  study  in  1965  suggests  that  the  single  most 
important  source  of  perceptions  about  counselors  among  high 
school  students  is  actual  experience  in  counseling.  Assuming 

able  to  assign  prospective  college  students  to  counselors 
with  whom  they  are  interpersonally  compatible  would  seem  to 
merit  consideration,  especially  if  the  prospective  students 
must  be  informed  that  they  are  not  admissible  to  a particular 
program  due  to  entrance  scores. 

Blocher  (1967)  supported  the  idea  that  matching  client 
and  counselors  in  a variety  of  ways  may  be  an  important 
issue  relating  to  the  outcome  of  counseling. 

Graff,  Rogue,  and  Danish  (1974)  suggested  that  there 
is  currently  a specific  need  to  do  research'  which  can  help  to 
understand  the  outcomes  of  educational-vocational  counseling, 
which  both  high  school  and  community  college  counselors  deal 
with  frequently. 

The  issue  of  client-counselor  compatibility  was  the 
subject. of  this  study.  The  concept  of  compatibility  as 
presented  by  Schutz  (1960)  addresses  itself  to  the  specific 
relationship  between  two  persons.  Schutz's  index  of  reciprocal 


compatibility  was  designed  to  be  an  indicator  of  the  likelihood 
of  two  persons  expressed  and  wanted  needs  being  complementary. 

The  research  undertaken  in  this  study  examined  the  effect 
of  the  compatibility  of  a client-counselor  dyad  on  specific 
counseling  outcomes.  The  outcomes  were  client  anxiety  reduc- 
tion, client  rating  of  the  counseling  interview,  and  the 

another  occasion.  It  was  posited  that  greater  compatibility 
between  the  client  and  the  counselor  would  be  related  to 
greater  anxiety  reduction  in  the  client,  a better  rating  of 
the  interview  by  the  client,  and  greater  likelihood  that  the 
client  would  prefer  to  return  to  the  same  counselor  on  a 
future-  occasion.  Positive  findings  would  suggest  that 
client-counselor  compatibility  would  be  useful  as  a method 
for  assignment  of  clients  and  counselors  in 
random  fashion. 


CHAPTER 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

That  the  relationship  between  the  client  and  the 
counselor  is  of  importance  was  presented  as  the  major 
focus  of  this  study  in  Chapter  I.  The  review  of  the 
literature  deals  specifically  with  issues  of  importance 
to  this  study  which  are  of  an  a priori  nature,  with  a 
review  of  the  l-esea'rch  on  client-counselor  relationships, 
and  with  a specific  review  of  the  research  utilizing 
Schutz's  (1960)  postulate  of  compatibility. 

Facilitative  Therapeutic  Conditions 
The  research  dealing  with  facilitative  therapeutic 
conditions  based  on  Rogers'  (1957)  idea  of  the  conditions 
necessary  for  personal  growth  in  therapy  is  massive.  The 
presence  of  high  levels  of  facilitative  conditions  related 
to  positive  outcomes  in  therapy  and  low  levels  of  facili- 


was  adeptly  shown  by  Truax  (1966).  These  conditions  were 
also  shown  to  be  largely  the  contribution  of  the  therapist 


Though  originally  intended  as  indices  related  to 
positive  outcome  in  therapy  with  a client  centered  orienta- 


conditions 


effect  on  the  progress  of  verbal  conditioning  even  using 
the  inexperienced  counselors  with  a behavioristic  orienta- 
tion (Mickelson  &.  Stevie,  1971),  which  seems  to  show  their 
relevance  in  a greater  range  of  situations  than  Feidler's 
(1950)  finding  that  experience  may  be  more  crucial  than 
theoretical  orientation. or  technique. 

Rogers  (1957)  stressed  the  importance  of  the  patient's 
awareness  of  facilitative  conditions.  Truax  (1966)  pointed 

to  be  accurate  in  most  patient  populations,  and  may  not, 
therefore,  be  as  reflective  of  some  "actual"  level  of  presence 
of  the  conditions. 

Barrett-Lennard  (i.962)  presented  an  instrument  to 
measure  the  level  of  facilitative  conditions  from  the 
perspective  of  the  client.  He- considered  this  to  be  the 
intent  of  Rogers'  thinking  and  built  a "Relationship 
Inventory"  which  would  give  five  scores:  Empathic  Under- 

standing, Level  of  Regard,  Unconditionality  of  Regard. 
Congruence,  and  Willingness  to  be  Known. 

Though  the  matter  of  facilitative  conditions  is 
clearly  of  importance,  the  scales. as  developed  by  Truax 
(1961,  1962a,' 1962b)  were  designed  for  use  by  independent 
raters  working  from  typescripts  or  tape  recordings  of 


the  present 


Recording  the 


have  introduced  additional  design  problems  (Campbell  & 

Stanley,  1963)  and  recording  of  interviews  has  been  shown 

1973).  The  Barrett-Lennard  Relationship  Inventory  and 
measurements  of  facilitative  conditions  obtained  from  tape 

therapy  (Barrett-Lennard,  1962;  Truax,  1966). 

It  was  decided,  therefore,  that  a measurement  of  the 
ability  to  provide  facilitative  conditions  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  client , but  independent  of  the  research 
interviews,  be  obtained  for  each  of  the  counselors  who 
participated  in  this  study.  As  research  with  the  instrument 
has  shown  the  Relationship  Inventors'  to  be  most  parsimonious 
when  used  as  a total  measure  (Mills  & Zytowski,  1967;  banning 
8:  Lemons,  1974),  total  scores  were  used  in  this  control 
phase.  Characteristics  of  the  Barrett-Lennard  Relationship 
Inventory  and  specific  treatment  of  these  data  as  a control 
measure  are  discussed  in  the  section  on  preliminary  procedures 
in  Chapter  IIJ. 

Racially  Mixed  Counseling  Dyads 
A preliminary  inspection  of  the  situation  in  which 
this  study  was  conducted  suggested  a subject  pool  with  at 
least  a 50; 50  black-white  ratio,  with  a possibly  much 
higher  black-white  ratio,  potentially  as  high  as  85:15. 
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from  the  client  on  racial  and  cultural  bases,  Stranges  & 

Riccio  (1970)  found  that  preferences  were  strongly  in 
. favor  of  similarity  of  counselor  chosen  to  the  choosing 
client. 

clients  and  counselors  in  a survey  followup  of  vocational 
counseling  with  lower  socio-economic  group  clients,  Beckner 
(1970)  got  mixed  results  with  the  most  pointed  finding  being 
that  while  25  percent  of  the  client  respondents  said  that  racial 
and  ethnic  backgrounds  were  of  importance,  68  percent  said 
those  issues  were  not  of  importance. 

Russell  (1970)  stated  that  blacks  were  no  different 
from  whites  in  terms  of  feelings,  wishes,  hopes,  fears  and 

counselor  Just  cannot  hope  to  help  a black  person  as  they 
are  so  culturally  different-  (Thomas,  1969;  Williams  & 

Kirkland,  1971).  Walkin,  Moriwaki,  & Williams  (1973) 
noted  that,  "The  conditions  which  foster  trust  at  the 
beginning  of  a relationship  must  be  explored  and  then 
exploited  to  improve  the  .effectiveness  of  therapy"  (p.  316). 

They  noted  that  blacks  seem  to  be  more  reserved  and 
recommended  more -black  therapists. 

The  whole  problem  in  this  area  seems  to  have  been 
touched  upon  experimentally  by  Ewing  (1974)  in  which 
neither  favorability  of  rating  nor  effectiveness  was  shown 
to  be  significantly  related  to  the  race  of  the  counselor, 
except  that  white  clients  did  tend  to  rate  black  counselors 


as  less  helpful  in  initial  interviews  in  which  precollege 
students  were  being  seen  by  experienced  counselors. 

The  review  by  Dreger  St  Siller  (1968)  suggests  that 
lumping  blacks  into  one  category  is  similar  to  lumping 
any  large  group  of  people  into  one  category,  with  most, 
such  categories  standing  a very  good  chance  of  not  really 
being  homogeneous  along  a number  of  dimensions. 


State  Anxiety 

Being  told  that  her  entrance  test  scores  are  not  high 
enough  to  allow  her  to  be  admitted  to  a Registered  Nursing 
program  would  be  expected  to  raise  the  levei  of  anxiety  in 
a subject.  This  is  a situation  analogous  to  a task  per- 
formance (digit  symbol)  feedback  experiment  in  which  subjects 
who  were  informed  they  were  doing  poorly  showed  a signifi- 
cant rise. in  state  anxiety  (Fremont,  Means,  St  Means,  1970). 
The  general  theory  of  interpersonal  relationship  needs 
posed  by  Schutz  (1960)  states: 

A discrepancy  between  the  satisfaction  of 
an  interpersonal  need  and  the  present  state 

organism  that  shall  be  called  anxiety  (p.  16). 

The  effects  of  failure  stress  on  anxiety  (Hodges  & Spiel- 
berger,  1969)  and  poor  interpersonal  compatibility  based 
on  not  having  interpersonal  needs  well  met  would  certainly 
s.eem  of  importance  in  this  study. 

The  Affect  Adjective  Check  List  (Zuckerman,  1960)  has 


anxiety 
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doing  poorly  at  digit  span  tests,  noted  above  as  failure 
stress.  It  has  been  shown  to  be  sensitive  when  used 
over  short  time  periods  (Hodges  8s  Spielberger,  1969; 
Zuckerman,  Lubin,  Vogel,  Ss  Valerius,  1964),  and  can  be 
experimentally  calibrated  when  used  as  a dependent 
variable  (Zuckerman  et  al.,  1964).. 

Of  particular  interest  with  respect  to  this  study 
were  the  results  obtained  with  sophomore  nursing  students 
in  a course  critical  for  continuance  in  that  program  (Hayes, 
1966).  The  nonexamination  day  mean  scores  on  the  Affect 
Adjective  Check  List  are  not  much  higher  than  those  pre- 
sented by  Zuckerman  (1960),  but  the  examihation  day  mean 
scores  were  higher.  Hayes  suggested  that  this  may  have 
been  due  to  the  necessity  of  passing  the  course  in  order 
for  the  students  to  continue  in  the  program,  which  is 
similar  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  present  study 
was  conducted.  This  finding  seems  consistent  with  and 
supportive  of  the  results  obtained  with  students'  reporting 
differing  levels  of  examination  worry  and  the  sensitivity 
of  the  Affect  Adjective  Check  List  to  such  personal  states 
(Zuckerman  & Blase,  1962).  Ten  subjects  rating  themselves 
"low"  in  examination  worry  showed  a differential  from  the 
class  mean  of  -1.42  on  examination  days;  15  students  rating 
themselves  "moderate"  in  examination  worry  showed  a mean 
change  of  +1.81  on  examination  days;  and  seven  subjects 
rating  themselves  "high"  in  examination  worry  showed  a 
mean  change  of  +4.23  on  examination  days  (F  = 5.71,  p<  .01). 


Spielberger  (1972)  noted,  "...  the  usefulness  of  the 
Affect  Adjective  Check  List  as  a measure  of  day-to-day 
fluctuation  in  state  anxiety  has  been  clearly  demonstrated" 
(p.  35). 

Client  and  Counselor  Relationships 
Initial  Interview  or  Short  Term  Counseling 

A variety  of  research  on  first  or  initial • interviews 
is  available  in  the  literature.  Greenberg  (1969),  in  an 
analogue  study,  noted  that  just  telling  a subject  that  the 
therapist  was  warm  or  cold  combined  with  information  about 
his  being  experienced  or  inexperienced  had  the  effect  of 
having  a "warm"  therapist  seen  as  more  attractive,  more 
effective,  and  influential  over  the  subject  than. a "cold" 


Inexperienced  counselors  were  better  liked  than 
experienced  counselors,  controlling  for  facilitative 
conditions,  in  another  analogue  study  of  initial  interviews 
(Pope,  Nudler,  Vonkorff,  & McGhee,'  1974).  The  explanation 
was  perceived  similarity  of  subjects  to  analogue  therapists, 
both  subjects  and  analogue  counselors  being  of  similar  age 
and  class  (college  students). 

Pope ' & Siegman  (1962,  1965,  fc  1968)  and  Pope,  Siegman 
& Blass  (.1970)  discovered  that  initial  interview  verbal 
behavior  varies  with  changes  in  the  specificity  of  thera- 
pist remarks,  the  warmth  or  coldness  of  the  interviewer, 
and  induced  ego  threat  anxiety  (in  this  case  Inferred  poor 


family  adjustment). 


Grater  (1964)  discovered  that  clients  presenting 
themselves  to  a college  counseling  center  showed  more 
willingness  to  discuss  personal-social  concerns  with 
counselors  who  were  considered  to  be  more  "affective" 


"cognitive"  counselors  did  so,  preferring  instead  to  dis- 
cuss educational-vocational  matters,  The  "compatibility" 
or  preference  for  style  was  not  overwhelming  but  present 
nonetheless. 

In  a study  of  neurotic  versus  normal  students'  levels 
of  self-disclosure  during  a first  short  telephone  conver- 
sation with  either. a high  or  low  self-disclosing,  experimenter 
as  the  other  party,  normals,  presumably  more  similar  to  and 
compatible  with  the  experimenter,  reciprocated  levels  of 
self-disclosure  while  neurotic  students'  levels  of  self -dis- 
closure remained'  in  the  middle  range  and  did  not  fluctuate 
much  (Chaikin,  Derlaga,  Bayma,  8c  Shaw,  1975). 

A study  of  three  groups  of  students  grouped  for  high, 
medium,  and  low  similarity  to  the  counselor  on  the  Allport 
Vernon  Lindzey  Study  of  Values  showed  that  the  middle 
similarity  group  changed  more  in  the  meaning  of  two  concepts 
than  either  the  high  similarity  or  low  similarity  groups 
(Cook,  1966). 


Client-Counselor  Compatibility 

Psychoanalysts,  who  have  long  considered  the  "relation- 
ship" between . patient  and  therapist  to  be  crucial,  are 


differentially  successful  results  depending  upon  the 
"compatibility"  of  the  therapist's  and  patient's  personality 
dynamics  (Reimann,  1968). 

measured  by  the  Myers  Briggs  Type  Indicator  (.MBTI)  has  been 
shown  to  be  related  to  longevity  in  counseling  (Mendelsohn  & 
Geller,  1963;  Mendelsohn,  1966).  Middle  ranges  of  similarity 
of  personality  type  (MBTI ) have  been  discovered  to  be  related 
to  a -better  evaluation  of  the  client-therapist  contact  than 
were  measures  of  very  high  or  very  low  similarity  (Mendelsohn 
& Geller,  1965).  High  client-counselor  similarity  levels 
have  also  been  related  to' initial  interpersonal  attraction  ’ 
(Izard,  1960,  1961). 

The  classification  of  therapists  as  either  "A"  or  "B" 
type  therapists  (Whltehorn  Sc  Betz-,  1960)  with  respect  to 
differential  outcome  with  schizophrenic  patients  marked  the 
beginning  of  an  avalanche  of  studies  using  that  classifica- 
tion system  as  a theoretical  base.  The  controversial  nature 
of  that  research  is  well  demonstrated  in  a short  article  by 
Eysenck  and  a reply  by  James  & Foreman  (Eysenck,  1975). 


A fitting  summary  statement  with  respect  to  the  entire 
matter  of  inferred  compatibility  or  matching  was  made  by 


Beutler  (1973)  while  writing  about  both 


learning 


theory  issues  and  the  "A"  or  "B"  type  therapist  issues 
as  they  pertain  to  learning  theory: 

The  alternative  . . . is 'to  consider  each 

raent- whose  effectiveness  depends  not  only 
upon  the  individual  characteristics  of  patients 
and  therapists  but  upon  characteristics  of 
their  mutual  compatibility  (p.  305). 

The  concept  of  reciprocal  compatibility  proposed  by  Schutz 
(1960)  meets  Beutler’s  criterion  both  in  theory  and  as  a 
usable  numeric  index. 

The  Concept  of  Compatibility 

Schutz  (1960)  presented  a specific  definition  of' the 
nature  of  interpersonal  compatibility  as  a part  of  a 
broader  theory  of  interpersonal  interaction  based  on  a 
postulated  set  of  interpersonal  needs.  The  basic  postulates 
of  the  theory  were: 

1.  Every  person  has  three  interpersonal  needs: 
inclusion,  control,  and  affection. 

2.  Inclusion,  control,  and  affection  constitute  a 
sufficient  set  of  areas  of  interpersonal  behavior  for  the  ' 
prediction  and  explanation  of  interpersonal  phenomena  (p.  13). 

The  postulate  of  compatibility  is  stated,  "If  the 
compatibility  of  one  group,  h,  is  greater  than  that  of 
another  group,  m,  then  the  goal  achievement  of  h will 
exceed  that  of  m"  (p.  105). 

A theorem  of  dyadic  preference  is  also  posed: 


If  the  compatibility  of  one  dyad,  yj.  is 
greater  than  the  compatibility  of  another 
dyad,  y2,  theii  the  members  of  yi  are  more 
likely  to  prefer  each  other  for  continued 
personal  contact  (p.-120). 

He  further  stated-; 

For  the  dyad,  this  theory  means  that  a 


description  of  h 


e likes  to  be  acted 
ription  of  how  he 
likes  to  act  toward  people , and  vice  ver 
a measure  of  mutual  need  satisfaction 
emerges  (p.  107). 

rocal  compatibility  is  the  specific  term  used 
ibe  this  status.  The  measure  (index)' of  reel 
tibility  of  persons  i and  j is  expressed  by  t 


. rKij  = | 
in  which  ei  and  ej  ar 
behave  toward  others, 
i and  j typically  wan 


ures  of  how  i and  j typically 
d wj  are  the  measures  of  how 
o behave  toward  them.  The 


value  of  rKi j . when  computations  are  used  based  on  the 
instrument  created  by  Schutz  to  scale  the  postulated  needs 
(pp.  61-65),  becomes  an  index  of  the  reciprocal  compatibility 
for  the  dyad,  ij.  .The  value  of  the  index  can  only  be 
positive  due  to  the  use  of  absolute  values  in  the  final 
summation  and  the  value  can  range  from  0 to  18.  The  degree 
of  compatibility  is  highest  when  the  index  number  is  0 and 


! index 


nputed  for  a dyad 


18 

can  be  used  to  produce  an  ascending  scale  of  compatibility 
indices  (.Schutz,  1960).  - 

Research  Psing  Schutz 's  Concept  and  Indices  of  Compatibility 

Two  person  compatibility  based  on,  the  use  of  the 
Fundamental  Interpersonal  Relationship  Orientation  - Behavior 
formulations  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  related  to  inter- 
personal relationships  in  several  ways.  Schutz  (1960)  showed 
that  while  chacoe  would  have  any  two  members  of  a fraternity 
select  each  other  for  roommates  and  for  .reciprocal  compati- 
bility to  occur  in  about  13  percent  of  the  cases.  31.3  per- 
cent actually  made  such  choices  (p<  .001  for  difference) 

(p.  124). 

Gassner  (1970)  showed  that  personal  reactions  toward 
therapists  were  positively  related  to  reciprocal  compatibility 
in  a clinical  setting  in  which  juvenile  delinquents  and 
pastors  formed  the  dyads. 

Verbal  conditioning  under  either  the  "set"  of  inter- 
personal compatibility  or  measured  total  compatibility,  using 
a broader  range  of  formulae  with  rk  as  one  of  them,  showed 
that  the  effect  of  the  conditioning  was  present  during  the 
presence  of  the  experimenter  when, compatibility  was  high 
or  was  withheld  until  after  the  experimenter  left  the  room 
when  the  compatibility  was  low  (Sapolsky.  1960). 

In  other  research  the  Pearson  correlation  between 
resident  therapist/p'atient  total  compatibility  and  super- 
. visor's  rating  of  patient  improvement  was  shown  to  be  .45 


(p'<  .05)  (Sapolsky,  1965). 


Mendelsohn  & Rankin  (1969)  in  studying  clients' 
perceptions  of  the  relationship  and  evaluations  of  both 
the  counselor  and  the  usefulness  of  counseling  where  N - 115 
over  an  eight  session  therapy  or  counseling  regimen,  dis- 
covered that  compatibility  was  differentially  related  to 

The  Pearson  product  moment  correlation  between  general 
evaluation  of  counseling  and  compatibility  was  .34  (p<.05) 
thus  showing  reciprocal  compatibility  in  the  affection 
area  to  be  negatively  correlated  with  general  evaluation 
of  counseling  by  clients.  ■ Their  discussion  points  to  the 
possibility  ".  . .-  that  factors  which  foster  strong 
emotional  attachments  in  typical  social  relations  can, 
unless  carefully  handled,  lead  to  an  excessive  personaliza- 
tion of  the  special  relationship  which  characterizes 
counseling  and  psychotherapy"  (p.  163).. 


Various  compatibility  indices  seem  to  produce  dif- 
fering correlations  with  a variety  of  outcome  criteria  for 
counseling  or  therapeutic  dyadic  interpersonal  interaction. 
The  emphasis  placed  on  the  importance  of  warmth  in  the 
beginning  phase  of  therapy  (Shoben,  1954;  Truax,  1966)  and 
the  conflicting  results  of  Sapolsky  (1965)  and  Mendelsohn 
& Rankin  (1969)  are  adequately  summarized  by  Sapolsky  (1965) 

states,  ".  . . an  important  underlying  persona 


»lity 
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relationships  . . . may  have  been  identified"  (p.  75). 


within  which  both  client  and  counselor  personality  variable 
in  identifiable  areas  can  be  viewed.  His  postulates,  for- 
mulae, and  indices  provide  the  tools , based  on  and  inte- 
grated with  that  theory,  which  prompted  the  writer  to 
propose  that  the  Fundamental  Interpersonal  Relationship. 
Orientation  - Behavior  theoretical  framework  should  be 
utilized  to  examine  a "typical"  counseling  situation  using 
reciprocal  compatibility  in  the  area  of  affection  as  the 


CHAPTER  III 


PURPOSE  AND  DESIGN 

Within  the  stressful  setting  in  which  a counselor 
.informs  a client,  on  the  basis  of  entrance  examination 
scores,  she  has  not  qualified  for  admission  into  an 
Associate  of  Science  Registered  Nursing  program  for  which 
she  has  applied,  this  study  addressed  three  major  questions 

1.  During  the  interview  does  the  level  of  mutual 
compatibility  of  the  client-counselor  dyad  have  an  effect 
on  the  anxiety  level  of  the  client? 

2.  Does  the  level  of  mutual  compatibility  of  the 
clientTCOunselor  dyad  have  an  effect  on  the  client's  evalua 

■ tion  of  the  interview? 

3.  Does  the  level  of  mutual  compatibility  of  the 
client-counselor  dyad  have  an  effect  on  the  client's 
indication  of  preference  for  selection  of  a counselor  on 
another  occasion? 

Definitions 

Dyad:  a meaningful  dialogue,  encounter,  or  relation- 

ship. between  two  people.  In  this  study  the  client -coun- 
selor dyad  is  defined  as  the  client  and  counselor  when 
they  are  meeting  in  a counseling  interview. 

. Compatibility:  the  ability  to  exist  together; 

the  ability  to  get  on  well  together.  The  level  of  mutual 
21 


ilor  dyad  in  this 


compatibility  of  the  client-counse 
represented  by  an  index  number.  The  lowest  index  number,  0, 
indicates  a minimum  level  of  compatibility  while  an  index 
number  of  18  indicates  a maximum  level  of  compatibility. 

Hypotheses 

Three  major  hypotheses  were  tested  by  the  research 
Hypothesis  1 

Clients  in  higher  compatibility  client-counselor 
dyads  will  show  greater  reduction  in  anxiety  over 
the  course  of  the  interview  than  will  clients  in 
lower  compatibility  client-counselor  dyads. 

Hypothesis  .2 

Clients  in  higher  compatibility  client-counselor 

than  will  clients  in  lower  compatibility  client- 
counselor  dyads. 

Hypothesis  3 . 

Clients  in  higher  compatibility  client-counselor 
dyads  will  indicate  a preference  for  seeing  the  same 
counselor  again  significantly  more  often  than  will 
clients  in  lower  client-counselor  compatibility 
dyads . 

General  Design 

The  research  was  designed  to  study  the  effect  of 
client-counselor  compatibility  on  selected  outcomes  of 


nes  selected 


for  examination  were  the  client's  reduction  in  anxiety 
over  the  course  of  the  interview,  the  rating  of  the  inter- 
view by  the  client,  and  the  client's  expressed  preference 
with  respect  to  seeing  the  same  counselor  should  counseling 
be  considered  appropriate  in  the  future. 

Various  procedures  required  for  data  collection  were 
introduced  into  an  ongoing  series  of  occurrences  which  ' 
constitute  the  application  sequence  for  the  Santa  Fe  Commu- 
nity College  Registered  Nursing  program.  The  data  collection 
procedures  were  introduced  into  the  achievement  testing  and 
the  counseling  with  rejected- female  applicants  segments 

Hypothesis  1 was  tested  through  the  use  of  a "One 
Group  Pretest-Posttest  Design"  (Campbell  ft  Stanley,  1963). 
Hypotheses  2 and  3 were  tested  through  the  use  of  a "Static 
Group  Comparison"  design,  except  that  rather  than  comparing 
a group  which  received  no  treatment  with  a group  which  did  . 
receive'  treatment  as  the  design  provides , this  study  com- 
pared differing  levels  of  the  treatment  (compatibility) 
(Campbell  & Stanley,  1963).  Due  to  the  relatively  large 
number  of  independent  variables  necessary  to  provide 

outcome  measures,  a statistical  procedure  which  could- 
show  the  relationships  of  a large  number  of  independent 

Walberg  (1971)  encouraged  the  use  of  general 


ilyzing  outcome  measures 


hypotheses.  He  particularly  emphasized  their  efficacy  when 


the  data  were primarily  of  a continuous  nature.  Cohen 
(1968)  suggested  the  appropriateness  of  multiple  regression 
analysis  as  an  appropriate  tool  in  such  cases.  He  also  , 
confirmed  the  robust  nature  of  the  regression  procedure  to 
analyze  data  .which  reflect  membership  in  a group  or 
category,  e.g.,  race,  sex,  etc.,  when  it  has  been  properly 
coded'  and  thereby  can  be  treated  as  continuous.  The  fact 
that  the  outcome  measures,  anxiety  reduction  and  rating 
of  the  interview  were  continuous  and  reasonably  normally 
distributed  permitted  the  selection  of  multiple  regression 
analysis  as  an  analytic  tool  to  test  Hypotheses  1 and  2. 

The  fact  that  the  outcome  measure  of  preference  for 
seeing  the  same  counselor  on  some  future  occasion  should 
counseling  seem  appropriate  allowed  only  one  of  three 
choices  made  the  use  of  some  other  data  analytic  tool 
necessary.  Discriminant  analysis,  as  available  in  the 
Statistical  Analytic  Systems,  Inc.  package  (Barr,  Goodnight, 
Sail,  & Helwig,  1976)  provides  weight  coefficients  for 
each  independent  variable  with  respect  to  each  of  the 
possible  indications  on  an  outcome  measure.  The  relation- 
ship of  a particular  independent  variable  to  a given 
response  on  an  outcome  measure  .can  thereby  be  determined. 

As  the  weight  coefficients  could  be  interpreted  to  test 
Hypothesis  3,  discriminant  analysis  was  selected  as  the 


lalytic 


Hypothesis  3. 


The  pool  of  subjects  for  this  st.udy  was  the  female 
applicants  to  the  Associate  of  Science -Registered  Nursing 
Program  at  Santa  Fe  Community  College  who  did  not  reach 
the  required  admissions  scores  of  the  12.0  grade  level  ■ 
on  both  the  math  and  reading  sections  of  the  Comprehensive 
Test  of  Basic  Skills  and  who  were  at  least  18  years  old  or 
had  parental  permission  to  participate.  The  sample  consist 


of  all  such  cases  beginning  with  those  taking  the  Comprehen 
sive  Test  of  Basic  Skills  Test  on  or  after  August  19,  1975 
and  ending  when  95  subjects  had  completed  all  phases  of  the 


As  males  had  historically  represented  less  than  ten 
percent  of  the  applicants. to  the  program  not  meeting  minimu 
admissions  scores,  it  was  decided  that  they  would  not  be 
considered  within'  the  scope  of  this  study. 


Counselors 

Counselors  were  selected  to  present  characteristics 
which  would  replicate  the  normally  occurring  conditions  of 
the  study  interviews  as  created  by  the  staffing-  patterns 
of  the  college.  The  five  counselors  who  agreed  to  parti- 
cipate were  male,  white,  trained  at  the  master's  degree 

college  students,  were  between  35  and  55  years  old,  and 
espoused  a client-centered  orientation. 


the  instruments  used  in  the  study  are  described 
below.  Specific  utilization  of  each  instrument  is  presented 
in  the  section  of  this  chapter  entitled  "Procedures." 

Fundamental  Interpersonal  Relationship  Orientation  - Behavior 

The  Fundamental  Interpersonal  Relationship  Orientation- 
Behavior  instrument  was  used  to  determine  the  compatibility 
of  the  client-counselor  dyad  in  this  study.  Schutz's  (1960) 
concept  of  compatibility  addresses  itself  to  the  specific 
relationship  between  two  persons.  His  index  of  reciprocal 
compatibility  was  designed  as  an  indicator  of  the  likelihood 
of  two  persons  expressed  and  wanted  needs  being  complementary. 
The  complementary  nature  of  the  affection  needs  of  the  client 
and  the  counselor  was  considered  to  be  related  to  the 
existence  of  mutual  warmth  in  a beginning  counseling  relation- 
ship which  has  been  shown  to  be  dependent  on  both  client  and 
counselor  in  the  initial  phases  of  their  relationship  (Truax 
et  al.,  1966). 

The  need  scales 

The  Fundamental  Interpersonal  Relationship  Orientation- 
Behavior  (Schutz,  1960)  is  a 54  item  self-report  questionnaire 
composed  of  six  Guttmann  type  scales  (Inclusion-Expressed, 
Inclusion-Wanted,  Control-Expressed,  Control-Wanted,  Affection- 
Expressed,  Affection-Wanted).  Schutz  reports  internal 
consistency  in  terms  of  reproductibility  for  five  of  the 
six  scales  at  .94  with  the  Control-Expressed  scale  at  .93 
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based  on  primarily  college  student  samples  averaging  1543 
subjects. 

Test-retest  reliability  reported  for  the  individual 
scales  includes  Inclusion-Expressed,  .82  (p<.01);  Inclusion- 
Wanted,  .75  (p  < .01) ; Control-Expressed,  .74  (p<.01); 
Control-Wanted,  .71  (p<.01)  based  on  a time  interval  of 
one  month  with  a mean  number  of-  140  (Range  125-183).  A • 
one  week  interval  with  57  college  students  yielded  test- 
retest  reliabilities  of  .73  (p<.01)  for  Affection-Expressed 
and  .80  (p<  .01)  for  Affection-Wanted. 


Control  = .25  (p(  .05),  and  Affect 
The  compatibility  scales 


a = .62  (P<  .01); 
.70  (p<  .01). 


■h-«l* !«-■*  I 


The  reciprocal  compatibility  of  any  dyad  (ij)  i 
computed  by  the  formula 
rKij 

in  which  ei  and  ej  are  the  measures  of  how  i and  j typically 
behave  toward  others  and.wi  and  wj  are  the  measures  of  how 
i and  j typically  want  others  to  behave  toward  them.  In 
the  formula  e stands  for  the  scale  score  on  the  expressed 
scale  in  any  of  the  areas  of  inclusion,  control,  or  affec- 
tion, and  w stands  for  the  scale  score  on  the  wanted  scale 
in  any  of  the  areas.  Prior  to  the  final  summation,  signs 
are  dropped  using  only  the  absolute  values  resulting  in 
compatibility  scores  ranging  from  0 to  18  with  0 meaning 
complete  compatibility  and  18  meaning  complete  incompatibility. 


The  conversion  formula  18  minus  the  computed  index  value 
was  used  (Schutz,  1960)  to  produce  an  ascending  scale  of 


Based  on  the  computation  of  reciprocal  compatibility 
in  the  affection  area  for  all  possible  combinations  of 
pairs  of  two  from  the  first  to  the  second  testing,  the  group 
of  college  student's  upon  which  test-retest  reliability  was 
determined  (N  = 57),  a full  scale  Pearson  product  moment 
correlation  of  .07  (p<  .01)  was  achieved.  See  Appendix 
A for  a sample  of  the  Fundamental  Interpersonal  Relation- 
ship Inventory  - Behavior  as  used  in  this  study. 

Importance  of  Becoming  Admitted  to  the  Nursing  Program 

Failure  stress  was  shown  by  Hodges  & Spielberger  (1969) 
to  have  the  effect  of  significantly  raising  reported  state 
anxiety  on  the-" Affect  Adjective  Check  List  (Zuckerman,  I960).' 
They  showed  that  information  that  a subject  was  doing  poorly 
on  digit  span  test  was  related  to  increased  state  anxiety. 
Increasing  levels  of  reported  examination  worry  have  been 
shown  to  be  significantly  related  to  increasing  levels  of 
state  anxiety  prior  to  an  examination  (Zuckerman  8s  Biase,  1962). 
Extremely  high  levels  of  state  anxiety  were  shown  to  be 
present  in  sophomore  nursing  students  on  examination  days 
in  a course  which  determined  continuance  or  noncontinuance 
in  that  program  (Hayes,  1966).  It  seemed  reasonable  that 
the  level  of  importance  a subject  might  place  on  becoming 
admitted  to  the  nursing  program  might  play  a part  in  her  state 
anxiety  when  .told  she  had  not  passed  the  entrance  examination. 


It  also  seemed  reasonable  that  asking  a direct  question  of 
the  subjects  about  how  important  admission  to  a given  program 
was  to  them  personally  would  be  the  most  direct  way  to  obtain 
the  information.  A question  in  scale  form  was  developed 
within  the  context  of  asking  students  how  important  becoming 
admitted,  to  the  nursing  program  was  to  them  compared  to  other 
important  events  in  their  lives.  This  scale  is  shown  in 
Figure  1.  Although  the  level  of  importance  indicator  does 
not  have  known  validity  or  reliability  it  was  decided  that 

admitted  to  the  program  might  add  relevant  information 
which  could  shed  light  on  the  hypotheses  being  tested  in 
the  study  (see  Appendix  A for  specific  format). 

Subject's  Feeling  about  Examination  Performance 

Zuckerman  (I960),  demonstrated  that  state  anxiety 
increased  in  subjects  who  were  told  they  were  doing  poorly 

sidered  to  be  important  to  discover  each  subject’s 
feeling  about  her  performance  on  the  entrance  examination, 
as  it  would'  possibly  affect  her  level  of  anxiety  .during 
the  interview.  A simple  question  (see  Figure  2)  was 
devised  and  asked  of  each  subject  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  examination  session  (see  Appendix  A for  specific 


IMPORTANCE 


DIRECTIONS: 
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Please  place  an  "X"  on  the  line  to 
the  left  of  one  statement  below  which 
BEST  reflects  your  feelings  about  how 
you  did  on  the  Comprehensive  Test  of 
Basie  Skills  you  took  a little  while  ago. 


I probably  didn't  pass. 

I HONESTLY  have  no  feelings  about  it  either  way. 
I probabiy  passed. 


FIGURE  2 ' 


The  Affect  Adjective  Check  List 


The  measurement  of  state  anxiety  was  central  to  this 
study.  The  Affect  Adjective  Check  List  (Zuckerman,  1S60) 


anxiety.  The  Affect  Adjective  Check  List  is  a list  of  61 
words,  11  of  which,  if  checked,  are  scored  as  indicative  of 
state  anxiety  and  10  of  which,  if  not  checked,  are  consi- 
dered indicative  of  state  anxiety  (see  Appendix  E).  The 
other  39  words  are  neutral  and  all  words  are  listed  alpha- 
betically. The  range  of  scores. is  0 to  21.  The  internal 
reliability  using  the  Kuder-Richardson  Formula  20  is  .85  and 
is  significant  beyond  the  .001  level.  The  test-retest 
reliability  is  .31  (p(.05).  Validation  was  demonstrated 
by  students  (34)  scoring  a differentially  higher  score  mean 
of  2.41  ± .53  (p<  .005)  for  'three  preexamination  occasions 
compared  to  ten  nonexamination  days.  These  results  were 
replicated  with  sophomore  nursing  students  in  a course 
which  meant  continuance  or  noncontinuance  in  the  program 
(Hayes,  1966).  Specific  data  for  these  nursing  students 


All.  class  periods  5.86  3.19 
Test  days  13.99  3.15 

Difference  8.13  (p< 
Two  forms' of  the  checklist  were  devised  for- use  in 
present  study.  Each  was  called  the  Feeling  Word  Cl 
List.  Form  #1  (printed  on  green  paper)  was  derivec 
using  the  middle  word  (#31)  as  the  first  word  and  1 


.05) 

the 
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working  alternately  backward-then-forward , one  word  at  a 
time,  to  arrive  at  the  new  ordering  of  words.  Form  #2 
(printed  on  yellow  paper)  was  derived  in  the  same  way  but 
by  alternately  working  forward-then-backward,  one  word  at  a 
time  to  arrive  at  the  new  ordering  of  words.  The  word  "gay," 
a neutral  word,  was  then  dropped  from  both  lists  based  on 
the  loaded  connotation  which  that  particular  word  has 
acquired  over  the  past  several  years  (see  Appendix  E).  . 

A scale  which  could  be  used  to  give  a numeric  rating 
of  the  counseling  session  was  required  to  test  Hypothesis  2. 
The  Counseling  Evaluation  Inventory  was  developed  in  order 
to  measure  client  ratings  of  counselors  (Linden,  Stone,  & 
Shertzer,  1965).  A 68  item  Counseling  Evaluation  Inventory 
was  developed  including  the  50  items  of  the  Interview  Rating 
Scale  described  by  Anderson  & Anderson  (1962)'.  Following 
this  initial  development  phase  by  Linden  et  al.  which  included 
446  counselors  and  289  students,  all  68  items  were  retained. 
These  68  items  were  then  submitted  to  336  university  stu- 

were  keyed  based  on  weightings  derived  from  the  initial 
screening  of  the  68  items. 

Factor  analysis  produced  four  factors,  Counseling 
Climate  (X).  Counselor  Comfort  (Y),  and  two  parts  of  a 
Client  Satisfaction  factor  (Z-l  and  Z-2).  Only  items 
that  loaded  .40. on  one  but-  less  than  .40  on  all  other 


factors  were  retained  in  the  final  21  item  short  form. 

One  item  proved  to  be  unreliable  at  the  .05  level  and  was 
omitted  from  the  shorter  form  though  it- was  reliable  on 
the  longer  form.  Two  additional  items  were  deleted  from 
use  in  this  study.  One  item  requested  an  evaluation  of  the 
counselor's  effectiveness  in  showing  the  subject  the  value’ 


counselor's  effectiveness  in  commenting  on  how  the  subject 


potential  sources  of  bias  by  suggesting  to  the  subject  what 


the  outcome  of  the  session  should  have  been  in  terms  of 
tests  and  future'  plans,  two  topics  which  might  well  carry 
significant  weight  in  the  subject's  thinking  at  the  close 

The  test-retest  reliability  of  the  Counseling  Evalua- 
tion Inventory  (Linden  et  al.,  1965)  over  a 14  day  period 
with  163  secondary  school  students  is  .83  for  the  total 
score  while  the  coefficients  for  the  subscales  are  X = .78, 
Y = .63,  and  Z = .74,  all  significant  at  beyond  the  .05 
level.  The  total  score  was  used  in  this  study.  The  name 
"Interview  Rating  Scale"  as  originally  used  by  Anderson 
Sc  Anderson  was  selected  on  the  premise  that  it  would  be 
less-  likely  to  foster  a spurious  rating  of  the  session  in  a 
subject's  attempt  to  give  the  counselor  a "good"  or  "bad" 


■'H! 

Preference  for  Counselor  Indicator 

In  order  to  test  the  applicability  of  Schutz’s  (1960) 
theorem  of  dyadic  compatibility  as  it  relates  to  preferences 
for  continued  contact  with  a particular  person  (Hypothesis  3) 

her  opinion  with  respect  to  continued  contact  with  a par- 
ticular counselor,  should  that  be  necessary.  As  what  was. 
wanted  from  each  subject  was  her  opinion  about  how  she  might 
behave  in  the  future,  it  was  decided  to  ask  each  subject  her 
opinion -directly.  Figure  3 illustrates  the  format  in  which 
the  question  was  asked  (see  Appendix  F for  placement  of  the 
question  as  part  of  the  Interview  Rating  Scale). 

- Counselor's  Level  of  Facilitatlve  Conditions 

tative  conditions  offered  by  the  counselors  participating  in 
the  study,  was  considered  essential.  The  Barrett-Lennard 
Relationship  Inventory  (Barrett-Lennard,  1962)  was  adopted 
for  this  purpose. 

Barrett-Lennard  Relationship  Inventory 

The  Relationship  Inventory  (Barrett-Lennard,  1962) 
is  a 64  item  questionnaire  (Form  OS-M-64)  with  a Likert 
type  response  pattern.  It  was  developed  to  assess  the 
necessary  conditions  for  establishment  of  a helping  rela- 
tionship as  described  by  Rogers  (1957)  and  yields  separate 
scores  for  each  of  four  scales  (level  of  regard,  empathic 
understanding,  congruence,  and  unconditionality  of  regard) 


If  you  should  decide  to  seek  out  a counselor  on  another 
occasion,  would  you  seek  out  (check  only  one): 


□ □ 

This  same  counselor  No  preference 


□ 

A different  counselor 


FIGURE  3 


Opinion  of  Future  Counselor  Choic 


The 


of  eight  pc 


tively-scored  items  and  eight  negatively-scored  items  per 
scale. 

The  items  of  the  Relationship  Inventory  were  judged 
by  a panel  of  five  client  centered  counselors  ( Barret t-Lennard, 

negative  category  by  all  the  judges.  Odd-even  internal 
consistency  coefficients  based  on  a sample  of  40  patient 
judges  ranged  from  .82  (p<  .01)  to  .93  (p<.01)  with  a mean 
of  .86  (p<.01),  compared  to  therapist' coefficients  ranging 
from  .88  (p<  .01)  to  .96  (p<  .01)  with  a mean  of  .92  (p^.Ol).. 
Test-retest  correlations  over  a four  week  period  based  on 
a sample  of  36  college  students  rating  a close,  long-standing 
personal  relationship  they  felt  was  stable  and  unchanging 
were  .89  (p<  .01)  on  an  empathic  understanding  scale,  . 84 
(p<  .01)  on  a level  of  regard  scale,  .90  (p<  .01)  on  an 
unconditionality  of  regard  scale,  .86  (p< .01)  on  a con- 
gruence scale,  and  .95  (p<  .01)  total. 

Mills  St  Zytowski  (1967)  found  that  test-retest 
correlations  under  the  directions  of  estimating  their 
mother's  feelings  about  them  (N  = 79)  were  .90  (p<  .01)  for 
accurate  empathy  (Empathic  Understanding),  .74  (p<  .01)  for 
level  of  regard,  .80  (p<.01)  for  unconditionality  of  regard, 
and  .88  (p<..01)  for  congruence,  all  significant  (p<  .01). 

These  four  scales  were  reported  to  account  for  approximately 
70  percent  of  the  variance  loading  on  a single  factor.  They 


subsequently  recommended  that 
assess  the  total  relationship  rather  than  components  of 
it.  This  point  is  further  supported  by  the  recommendation 
that’  the  use  of  the  subscales  of  the  relationship  seemed 
unjustified,  again  on  a factor  analytic  basis  (Lanning  & 
Lemons,  1974).  See  Appendix  D for  a copy  of  .‘the  Barrett- 
Lennard  Relationship  Inventory  and  a tabulation  scoring  shee 
for  the  Inventory. 


Specific  Design  Consideration  Precautions 
Cautions  were  exercised,  in  accordance  with  recog- 
nized research  design  techniques,  to  minimize  any  intruding 
factors  which  could  jeopardize  the  validity  of  the  research 
(Campbell  & Stanley,  1963).  Hypothesis  1 is  of  the  "One. 
Group  Pretest-Posttest  Design"  (Campbell  & Stanley,  1963). 
The  problem  of  factors  other  than  the  treatment  (compati- 
bility) accounting  for  differences  in  outcome  among  sub- 
jects (anxiety  change)  is  not  present  in  this'study  to  any 
large  degree.  The  short  time  span  between  the  first  and 
second  testing  of  anxiety  used  to  determine  the  anxiety 
change  protected  against  the  effects  of  other  intervening 
variables  accounting  for  observed  differences  in  outcome. 
The  use  of  two  different  forms  of  the  instrument  used  to 
measure  anxiety  helped  protect  against  the  effect  of  the 
first  test  influencing  the  second.  The  nature  of  the 
instrument  was  such  that  "learning"  from  one  testing  to 


likely 
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on  an  observer's  interpretation  and  that  its  use  over  a 
. short  time  span  had  been  previously  demonstrated  as  appro- 
priate (Hodges  & Spielburger,  1969;  Zuckerman,  Lubin , Vogel, 
& Valerius,  1964)  protected  against  problems  inherent  to  the 
instrument.  All  levels  of  anxiety  change  and  compatibility 
were  used  in  the  study,  thereby  eliminating  error  from  the. 
use  of  only  extreme  scores.  Clients  were  assigned  to  coun- 
selors on  a rotation  basis  and  interruptions  in  counseling 
were  minimized  by  hanging  a "do  not  disturb"  sign  on  the 
counselor's  door  and  having  all  telephone  calls  held. 
Whatever  effect  the  measurement  of  anxiety  from  the  first 
testing. to  the  second  testing  might  have  on  the  change  in 
anxiety  is  not  known.  Introduction  of  the  anxiety  measuring 

feelings  was  considered  to  minimize  this  possible  source  of 
extraneous  variation.  No  reports  of  adverse  reactions 
were  observed  by  participating  counselors.  In  addition 
to  the  precautions  noted  above,'  the  possible  effects  of 
the  subject's  age,  race,  discrepancy  from  the  required 

performance,  the  importance  she  placed  on  being  admitted 
to  the  program,  the  length  of  the  interview,  the  number 
of  years  of  schooling  the  subject  had  completed,  and  the 
particular  counselor  she  saw  in  the  interview  were  treated 
as  additional  variables  in  the  analysis  of  the  data  so 
that  possible  effects  of  those  factors  could  be  determined. 


Hypotheses  2 and  3 were  of  the  "Static-Croup  Comparisc 
design  except  that  rather  than  comparing  a group  which  re- 
ceived no  treatment  with  a group  which  did  as  the  design 
provides,  this  study  compared  differing  levels  of  the  treat- 
ment (compatibility).'  To  this  extent  the  design  of  the 
study  with  respect  to  Hypotheses  2 and  3 was  also  considered 
analogous  to  the  "Recurrent  Institutional  Cycle  Design" 
(.Campbell  & Stanley,  1963)  as  the  experimental  group  was' 
exposed  to  the  various  treatments  (differing  levels  of 
compatibility)  over  a period  of  time. ' The  major  difficulty 
with  this  type  of  design  is  that  the  nature  of  the  situation 
might  influence  the  completion  of  the  measurement  device. 

A quiet  place  to  complete  the  instrument  apd  assurance  of 
the.  subject's  anonymity  were  used  as  precautions  against 
social  or  personal  pressures  to  rate  the  interview  positively 
or  negatively  or  to  indicate  a particular  preference  for  a 
counselor  on  another  occasion. 


Counselor  Training 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  study,  the  five 
counselors  participated  in  .a  three  hour  training  session 
with  the  writer.  During  the  session  the  counselors  and 
the  researcher  discussed  the  procedures  to  be  followed  and 
the  use  of  the  instruments  they  were  to  administer.  A 
standard  format  for  the  procedural  parts  of  the  interview 
of  the  counselors.  The  counselors 


upon  by  all 


practiced  the  use  of  the  instruments  with  each  other  and 
were  able  to  conduct  two  simulated  interviews  with  each 
other  until  a standard  method  for  administration  of  those 


The  "Counselor  Guidelines' 

’ statement  (see  Append!* 

C)  based  on  the  format  developed  c 

luring  the  counselor  trai 
>unselor.  Each  counselor 

was  also  requested  to  complete  the 

; Fundamental  Interpersor 

Relationship  Orientation  - 3ehavic 

>r  instrument!  Each  was 

asked  to  complete  it  according  to 

the  directions  with  an 

indication  that  it  was  needed  as  t 

i general  descriptive 

measure.  The  counselors  were  not 

apprised  of  the  specific 

nature  of  the  research.  They  were 

s told  that  the  project 

would  best  be  served  if  they  behav 

'ed  in.  their  usual  manner 

and  that  it  was  not  their  counseli 

.ng  style  which  was  being 

investigated.  All  counselors  agre 

ied  to  participate  under 

these  conditions  and'.to  follow  the 

: Counselor  Guidelines  as 

distributed. 


To  protect  against  differ! 

ng  levels  of  facilitativ 

conditions  generally  offered  by  the  participating  .coun-. 
selors  being  introduced  as  an  uncontrolled  source  of  vari 
in -the  outcome  of  the  study,  each  counselor  agreed  to 
participate  in  a control  study  separate  from  the  study  of 


the  rejected  applicants.  The  coun 

selors  each  agreed  to 

present  several  female  clients  he 

had  seen  for  the  first 

time  for  30  minutes  or  more  to  his  secretary.  He  told  the 
client  that  the  secretary  had  a questionnaire  for  her  to 


complete  to  assist  the  college  in  improving  its  services. 

The  nature  of  the  counseling  session  was  not  specified 
except  that  it  could  not -be  one  in  which  the  counselor 
was  required  to  tell  the  client  that  she  did  not  meet 
entrance  requirements  for  a particular  program  or 
curriculum. 

The  writer  provided  each  counselor's  secretary 
with  Barrett-Lennard  Relationship  Inventory  questionnaires 
and  instructed  him  or  her  to  ask  female  clients  to  be 
brought  in  by  the  counselor  to  complete  one  questionnaire. 
The  client  was  encouraged  to  be  honest  in  her  responses 
on  the  questionnaire  items  and  was- told  that  neither  she 
nor  the  counselor  would  be  identified  on  the  questionnaire. 

Initial  Data  Collection 

Each  female  applicant  (potential  subject)  to  the 
Associate  of  Science  Registered  Nursing  program  was  required 
to  schedule  the  reading  and  mathematics  sections  of  the 
Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills.  Each  applicant  was 
allowed  to  choose  her  own  test  date  from  a list  of  pre- 
scheduled testing  dates.  She  was  told  how  long  the  testing- 
session  would  take.  Twenty  minutes  beyond  the  time  normally 
used  to  administer  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills 
was  included  in  that  statement  to  allow  time  to  gather 
data  required  for  this  study.  When  administration  of  the 
entrance  examination  had  been  completed,  the  initial  data 
gathering  instrument  was  distributed  (see  Appendix  A). 
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Also  distributed  was  a written  statement  about  the  research 
entitled  "Consent  Form'.'  which  had  been  approved  by  the 
University  of  Florida's  Committee  for  the  Protection  of 
Human  Subjects  (see  Appendix  B). 

As  applicants  to  other  health  related  programs  were 
also  taking  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills  during 
these-  testing  sessions,  all  persons  taking  the  test  were 
asked  to  complete  the  data  gathering  instruments  and  to 
read  and  sign  .the  consent  form.  Emphasis  was  placed  on 

would  have  absolutely  no- effect  on  admission  to  the  programs 
for  which  students  were  applying. 

The  data  gathering  instrument  included  spaces  for 
the  applicants  to  indicate  name,  the  program  applied  for, 
age,  sex,  race,  telephone  number,  highest  level  of  schooling 
completed,  the  Level  of  Importance  Indicator,  the  item  indi- 
cating perception  of  performance  on  the  Comprehensive  Test 
of  Basic  Skills,  and  the  Fundamental  Interpersonal  Rela- 
tionship Orientation  - Behavior.  It  was  possible  that  age, 
race,  highest  level  of  schooling  completed,  the  level. of 
importance  the  person  placed  on  being  admitted  to  the  program, 
and  the  feeling  about  examination  performance  items  would 

main  treatment  and  they  were  gathered  as  a. way  of  providing 
caution  against  confounding  from  unknown  sources.  A copy  of 
the  data  gathering  instrument  can  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 


thanked  for  the 


in  this  research  effort  and  assured  that  their  specific 
responses  to  the  questionnaire  would  be  confidential. 

Name  and  telephone  number  information  requests  were 
explained  as  necessary  if  follow-up  were  to  become  desirable 
Upon  departure  all  applicants  were  banded  a sheet  thanking 
them  again  for  their  cooperation  in  the  research  and 
instructing  them  about  making  an  appointment  to  get  the 
results  of  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills  and 
reassuring  them  of  the  confidentiality  of  the  research 
information  (see  Appendix  B). 

The  Study  Interviews 

The  instruction  sheet  given  applicants  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills  and  the 
first  phase  of  the  data  collection  for  this  study  instructed 
them  to  call  the  researcher's  secretary  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment to  see  a counselor  about  their  Comprehensive  Test  of 
Basic  Skills  results.  The  procedures  in  which  the  sec- 
retary would  participate  were  discussed  thoroughly  with  her 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  interviews.  These  procedures 
were  considered  practical  by  her  and  were  practiced  until 
they  were  done  consistently  with  five  consecutive  surrogate 
subjects. 

The  secretary  was  furnished  with  a. roster  of  appli- 
cants taking  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills  after 
session.  Those  applicants  to  the  Registered 


Dgram  who 


passed  the  Comprehensive  Test 


Nursing  pro 

of  Basic  Skills  at  the  required  12.0  grade  level  and. had 
completed  the  initial  data  gathering  instruments  were 

one  of  the  five  participating  counselors.  These  applicants 
are  hereinafter  referred  to  as  subjects.  Those  applicants 
not  so  identified,  including  applicants  to  other  health 
related  programs,  were  scheduled  for  an  appointment  with  the 
writer  or  another  nonparticipating  counselor. 

The  secretary  maintained  a master  roster  of  counselor 
availability  and  made  an  appointment  for  each  subject  to 
see  one  .of  the  participating  counselors  on  the  basis  of 
the  first  appointment  time  available  to  the  subject  after 
she  called  for  an  appointment.  Subjects  were  not  told  by 
the  secretary  whether  or  not  they  had  passed  the  Compre- 
hensive Test  of  Basic  Skills  but  were  informed  that  the 

scheduled  appoitnment.  Subjects  were  informed  that  the 
counseling  session  would  take  approximately  an  hour. 

Subjects'  files  were  available  to  the  counselor  for 
reference  during  the  interviews. 

counselor  at  his  desk  with  the  subject  at  the  side  of  the 
desk.  This  provided  space  for  review  of  the  subject's 


folde 


subject  to  complete 


rrangement  should 


neither  a positive  nor  negative  effect  on  subject  anxiety 
as  reported  by  Myers  (1969).  The  secretary  allowed  no 
interruptions  and  a "do  not  disturb"  sign  was  placed  on  the 
door  to  further  insure  privacy  and  continuity  in  the  inter- 
view. While  getting  settled  for  the  counseling  interview, 
the  counselor  informed  the  subject  that  the  interview  ■ 
would  last  approximately  45  minutes  and  that  the  secretary 
would  want  to  see  her  for  about  five  minutes  when  the 
interview  was  over.  An  easily  read  clock  was  within  clear 

made  to  terminate  the  interview  prematurely  simply  to  meet 
the  time  frame  stated  unless  other  obligations  of  the  coun- 
selor required  it.  In  that  case  the  counselor  would,  at 
the  end  of  the  interview,  invite  the  client  to  make  another 
appointment. 

By  looking  at  but' without  opening  the  subject's 
folder,  the  counselor  informed  the  subject  that  she  bad  not 
passed  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills  (based  on  a 
coded  notation  on  the  tab  of  the  folder  just  below  the 
subject's  name).  At  this  point,  -the  first  function  of 
the  interview  had  been  completed.  In  accordance  with  the 
standard  procedure  stated  in  the  Counselor  Guidelines  and 
training  received  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  study,  the 
counselor  immediately  asked  the  subject  -to  complete  the 
"Feeling  Word  Check  List  #1"  while  he  studied  her  test 
protocols.  This  administration  of  the  Feeling  Word  Check 


nent)  measure 


of  state  anxiety  used  in  the  computation  of  data  to  test 
Hypothesis  1. 

The  counselor  recorded  the  time  the  Feeling  Word 
Check  List  SI  was  completed  on  the  Process  Notes  form  (see 
Appendix  C)  provided  in  the  subject's  folder.  This  notation 
is  used  in  the  computation  of  data  included  to  test  the 
hypotheses.  Once  form  #1  of  the  Feeling  Word  Check  List 
was  completed  the  counselor  placed  it  aside  and  continued 
with  the  interview  in  a manner  of  his  own  choosing.  He  was 
required  to  include  each  of  the  purposes  of  the  interview, 
which  were  the  following: 

-To  discuss  with  the  subject  the  implications  of 
her  scores  for  possible  future  admission  to  the  program. 

-To  discuss  with  the  subject  her'  educational- 
vocational  goals  in  light  of  the  current  situation. 

,-To  discuss  with  the  subject  any  other  matters 
which  seemed  important  within  this  general  context  of 
not  meeting  admission  requirements  for  the  Registered 


discussions  had  reached  a natural  termination  point , the 
subject  was  asked  to  complete  Feeling  Word  Check  List  #2. 
The  counselor  recorded  the  time  Feeling  Word  Check  List' #2 
was  begu.n  on  the  Process  Notes  form.  This  notation  was 
used  in  computation  of  data  to  test  the  hypotheses.  The 


anxiety  and  was  used  in  the  computation  of  data  to  test 
Hypothesis  1. 

The  counselor  then  escorted  the  subject  back  to 
the  secretary  and  returned  to  his  office.  He  made  notes 
of  events,  impressions  and  feelings  on  the  Process  Notes 
form  which  he  believed,  to  be  of  importance  as  he  had 
counseled  with  the  subject. 

The  secretary  asked  the  subject  to  complete  a short 
opinionaire,  ostensibly  as  the  final  part  of  the  college's 
attempt  to  gain  insight  into  how  to  improve  its  services  to 
students  and  prospective  students.  The  subject  was  seated 
in. a quiet  area  to  complete  the  Interview  Rating  Scale  which 
was  used  to  test  Hypothesis  2.  One  additional  item  was 
added  to  the  Interview  Rating  Scale  (#19)  and  was  used  to 
test  Hypothesis  3.  A copy  of  the  Interview  Rating  Scale 
including  the  added  item  can  be  found  in  Appendix  F. 


CHAPTER  IV 


RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 
Confidence  Level  Parameters 
The  .05  level  of -confidence  was  established  as  the 
necessary  indication  that  the  results  obtained  in  statis- 
tical procedure  did  not  occur  by  chance. 

Control  Study  for  Facilitative  Conditions 
Generally  Offered  by  Participating  Counselors 

The  scores  obtained  on  the  Barrett-Lennard  Relationship 
Inventory  completed  by  the  control  study  clients  represented 
the  level  of  facilitative  conditions  offered  by  participating 
counselors.  The  scores  ranged  from  46  points  to '117  points. 

32.72.  Table  1 presents  the  means  and  standard  deviations 
computed  for  the  facilitative  conditions  variable  for  the 
entire  group  of  control  study  clients  and  the  subgroup  of 
clients  seen  by  each  counselor.  The  analysis  of  variance 
for  the  facilitative  conditions  variable  indicates  that 
the  level  of  facilitative  conditions  generally  offered  to 
female  clients  by  the  participating  counselors  is  not 
significantly  different  from  counselor  to  counselor  as 
measured  by  the  Barrett-Lennard  Relationship  Inventory 
(Barrett-Lennard,  1962). 

A comparison  of  the  age  of  the  clients  seen  by  the 
participating  counselors  as  a part  of  the  control  study 
49 


Facilitative  Conditions  Generally  Offered  to 
Female  Client  by  Counselors  in  Separate  Control  Study 


Group 

Counselor  1 


Counselor  3 
Counselor  4 


26.28 
2S.18 
. 30.81 
32.15 


Analysis  of  Variance 


•Counselor  #3  did  10  control  study  interviews  u 
other  counselors  did  8.  The  highest  and  lowest 
attained  by  Counselor  #3  were  dropped  in  this  c 


>f  the  olit 
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the  actual  study  interviews.  The  ages  of  the  clients  in  the 
control  study  ranged  from  17  years  to  51  years.  The  mean 
age  was  23.92  years  with  a standard  deviation  of  8.31  years. 
Table  2 presents  the  means  and  standard  deviations  computed 
for  the  entire  control  study  group  and  the  subgroup  seen 
by  each  counselor.  The  analysis  of  variance  of  the  ages 
of  the  control  study  clients  shows  that  the  mean  ages  of  the 
control  group  clients  and  the  subgroup  of  control  group 
clients  seen  by  each  counselor  were  not  significantly 
different.  Table  2 also  shows  the  results  of  a t test 
for  group  means  which  shows  the  control  study  client  mean 
age  was  not  significantly  different  from  the  subject 
sample  mean  age. 

a comparison  of  the  length  of  the  control  study 
interviews  was  made  with  the  length  of  the  actual  study 
interviews.  The  length  of  the  control  study  interviews 
ranged  from  15  minutes  to  45  minutes.  The  mean  length  of 

standard  deviation  of  7.45.  minutes.  Table  3 presents  the 
means  and  standard  deviations  for  the  length  of  the  con- 
trol study  group  and  the  subgroup  seen  by  each  counselor. 

The  analysis  of  variance  of  the  length  of  the  control  study 
interviews  shows  that  the  mean  interview  length  for  the 
group  and  the  subgroup  seen  by  each  counselor  is  not 
significantly  different.  Table  3 also  shows  the  results 
°f  a i test  for  group  means  which  shows  the  mean 


length 


TABLE  2 


< .01 


TABLE 


Length  of  Control  Study  Inte 


Counselor  1 


Counselor 


9.95 

5.34 


1105.502 

1331.773 


ean  Square 
56.56 
31.58 


Control  Group  Clients 


Subject- Sample 


SEM 
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■ of  the  control  study  interviews  is  not  significantly  dif- 
ferent from  the  mean  length  of  the  study  interviews. 

The  control • study  group  was  composed  of  five' black 
and  35  white  clients.  Table  4 presents  the  absolute  fre- 
quency of  black  and  white  control  study  clients  for  the 
entire  group  and  for  the  subgroup  seen  by  each  counselor. 

It  also  shows  the  percentage  of  the  entire  group  or  subgroup 
falling  into  each  category.  A Chi-Square  test  was  done  to  - 

subject  sample  racial  group  balance.  Table  4 shows  that 
the  Chi-Square  is  significant  beyond  the  .01  level  indicating 
that  the  control  study  group  is  not  of  the  same  racial 
balance  as  the  study  sample.  Although  it  can  be  said  that 
the  facilitative  conditions  generally  offered  to  female 
clients  arenot  significantly  different  from  counselor  to 
counselor,  the  small  number  of  black  clients  seen  as  part 
of  the  control  study  does  not  allow  that  assurance  to  be 
made  with  respect  to  black  clients  seen  by  the  counselors. 

Subject  Pool  , 

Applicants  to  the  Registered  Nursing  program  who 
did  not  pass  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills  at 
the  required  12.0  grade  level  on  or  after  August  19,  1975, 
and  continuing  through  November  22,  1976,  became  members 
of.  the  subject  pool.  A total  of  277  took  and  did  not  pass 
the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills  at  the  necessary 
level  during  this  period.  There  were  70  0f  that  number 


TABLE 


White 


Subject 

Control 

Group 


Sample 

Study 


Chi  Square  Test 

Black  White 

N % N % 

31  33  .64  67 

5 13  35  87 


Chi  Square  value  (2df)  X2  = 34.95 

<p<  .05  = 3.841  j ' 
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who  did  not  complete  the  initial  data  collecting  instruments  • 
at  the  time  ol  the  administration  of  the  Comprehenisve  Test 
of  Basic  Skills,  leaving  a pool  of  20? . Ninety-five  subjects 
made  appointments  with  a counselor  to  get  their  test  results. 
Were  seen  by  the  counselors  participating  in  this  study, 
and  completed  all  data  gathering  instruments,  thereby 
becoming  the  sample  of  subjects  for  this  study. 

A comparison  of  the  subjects  who  participated  in 
this  study  and  of  the  112  subject  pool- members  who  did  not 
participate  was  made  to  determine  whether  the  subjects 
of  this  study  represented  the  broader  group.  Table  5- 
presents  the  comparative  information.  The  t tests  shown  in 
the  table  demonstrate  that  the  subject  group  and  the  non- 
participating subject  pool  group  are  not  able  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another  with  respect  to  their  dis- 
crepancies from  the  required  passing  score. on  the  entrance 
examination,  their  ages,  the  level  of  importance  they  placed 
on  being  admitted  to  the  program,  and  the  number  of  years 
of  schooling  they  had  completed.  Chi-Square  tests  shown  in 
Table  6 suggest  the  groups  were  not  significantly  different 
in  racial  group  membership  and  their  feeling  about  their 
entrance  examination  performances.  The  subjects  who 
participated  in  this  study,  therefore,  cannot  be  differen- 
tiated from  the  total  population  of  applicants  who  failed 
to  meet  the  required  passing  score  on  the  entrance  examination. 


TABLE  5 


Non-Part icipan 


24.04  21.91  95 


22.15  20.34  112 


-.72 
p = .47 
f two-tail* 


23.73  7.48  112 


6.18  .82  1 


Years  of  12.61 

Schooling 

Completed 


12.79  1.24  112 


TABLE  6 


and  Non-Participating  S 

ipating  Subjects 
ubject  Pool  Members 

Participants 

■ Non-Participants 

N ' Row  % 

N Row  % 

Black  31  . 57.4 

23  42.6 

White  64  41.8 

89  58.2 

Chi  Square  Value  (1  df) 

X = .145 
p @.0.5  = 3.841 

examination  56  47.5 

"No  feeling" 

62  52.5 

performance  19  45.2 

23  54.8 

Felt  not 
passed 

examination  20  44.4 

25  55.6 

Chi  Square' Value  (2  df) 

X2  = 3.298 
. p @ .05  = 5.991 . 
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Independent  Variables 

The  subjects'  ages  ranged  from  17  years  to 
50  years.  The  mean  was  23.032  years  with  a standard  deviation 
of  6.193  years.  Table  7 presents  the  means  and  standard- 
deviations  computed  for  the  age  variable  for  the  entire 
sample  of  subjects  and  for  the  subsample  of  subjects  seen 
by  each  counselor.  The  results  of  the  analysis  of  variance 
for  the  age  variable  show  that  the  mean  ages  of  the  subjects 
in  the  entire  sample  and  the  subgroup  of  subjects  seen  by 
each  counselor  were  not  significantly  different. 

Race.  Sixty-four  of  the  subjects  identified  them- 
selves as  white  while  31  identified  themselves  as  black. 

Table  8 presents  the  absolute  frequencies  of  black  and 
white  subjects  for  the  entire  sample  of  subjects  and  for 
the  subsample  of  subjects  seen'by  each  counselor.  It  also 
shows  the  percentage  of  the  entire  sample  or  subsample 
falling  into  each  category  and  the  results  of  a Chi-Square 
test  showing  that  the  subgroups  of  subjects  seen  by  each 
counselor  are  not  sufficiently  out  of.  balance  to  indicate  . 
that  the  subgroups  are  likely  to  be  from  a different  popu- 
lation of  subjects. 

Years  of  Schooling.  The  number  of  years  of  schooling 
completed  by  the  sample  subjects  ranged  from  10  years  to 
16  years.  The  mean  was  12.611  years  with  a standard  -devia- 
tion of  .926  years . Table  9 presents  the  means  and 
standard  deviations  computed  for  the  years  of  schooling 


TABLE 


:ial  Group  Membership 


Counselor  5 


Black 

Exp  Obs  Di 
Counselor  1 6.5  B 

Counselor  2 6.2  3 10 

Counselor  3 5.9  4 3 

Counselor  4 6.5  9 6 


Sum:  Devz/Exp  3.792 

Sum:  Dev2/Exp  (black  plus  white) 

Value  of  X2  (p<  .05,  df  = 4) 


.13.5  12  2.25 

12.8  16  10.24 

12.1  14  3.61 

13.5  11  6.35 

12.1  11  1.21 


(P<  ■< 


TABLE  9 


Number  of  Years  of  Schooling  Completed  by  Subjects 


Counselor  1 
Counselor  2 
Counselor  3 
Counselor  4 
Counselor  5 

Entire  group 


12.75 


12.95 

12.33 

12.60 

12.39 


1.21 

0.97 

0.68 


0.78 


20 


19 
18 

20 
18 


12.61 


95 


Between,  groups 
Within  groups 


Sum/Squares 

4.8135 

75.7764 


'lean  Squar 
1.2034 
. 0.8420 


Total 


variable  for  the  entire  sample  and  the  subsample  seen  by 
each  counselor.  The  results  of  the  analysis  of  variance 

number  of  years  of  schooling  completed  by  subjects  in  the 

counselor  were  not  significantly  different. 

Importance  Placed  on  Becoming  Admitted  to  Program.  The 
point  at  which  the  level  of  importance  indicator  was  marked 
was  scaled  graphically  to  the  nearest  half  point  and  was 
labeled  as  the  subject's  level  of  importance  score.  The 
marked  level  of  importance  scores  ranged  numerically  from  a 
low  of  three  to  a high  of  seven . The  possible  scale  scores 
ranged  from  one  to  seven.  The  mean  was  S.13  with  a standard 
deviation  of  0.85.  Table  10  presents  the  means  and  standard 
deviations  computed  for  the  level  of  importance  variable 
for  the  entire  sample  of  subjects  and  for  the  subsample  of 
subjects  seen  by  each  counselor.  The  results  of  the  analysis 

mean  level  of  importance  checked  by  subject^  in  the  entire 
sample  and  the  subsample  of  subjects  seen  by  each  counselor 
are  not  significantly  different. 

Feeling  about  Entrance  Examination  Performance.  Sub- 
jects were  asked  to  place  an  "X"  next  to  one  of  three  state- 
ments which  best  reflected  how  they  felt  about  their  per- 
formance on  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills.  Fifty- 
six  subjects  indicated  they  felt  they  had  passed.  19  indicated 
they  honestly  had  no  feelings  either  way,  and  20  indicated 


TABLE  10 

Importance  Placed  on  Becoming  Admitted  to  Program 
Group  Mean  SD  N 


1.11 


0.73 


20 

19 
18 

20 
18 


0.85  95 


Between  groups 
Within  groups 


Analysis  of  Variance 
Sum/Squares  df 


67.6840  90 


Mean  Square 


0.3047 

NS 


Total 


.6057  94 


0.7521 


they  felt  they  had  not  passed.  Table  11  presents  the 
absolute  frequencies  by  response  category  for  the  entire 
sample  of  subjects  and  for  the  subsample  of  subjects  seen 

entire  sample  or  subsample  falling  into  each  category  and 
the  results  of  a Chi-Square  test  showing  that  the  subgroups 
of  subjects  seen  by  each  counselor  are  not  sufficiently  out 
of  balance  to  show  the  subgroups  likely  to  be  from  a 
different  population  of  subjects. 

Discrepancy  from  Necessary  Passing  Score.  The  number 
of  points  by  which  each  subject  failed  to  meet  the  required 
12.0  grade  level  on  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills 

with  a standard  deviation  of  21.91  points.  Table  12  presents 
. the  means  and  standard  deviations  computed  for  the  discrepancy 
score  variable  for  the  entire  sample  and  the  subsample  seen 
by  each  counselor.  The  analysis  of  variance  for  the  dis- 
crepancy score  variable  shows  that  the  mean  discrepancy 
scores  for  the  entire  sample  of  subjects  and  the  subsample 
of  subjects  by  each  counselor  were  not  significantly  different. 

Subject-Counselor  Compatibility 

The  subject-counselor  dyad  compatibility  index 
values  as  measured  by  the  Fundamental  Interpersonal  Relation- 
ship Orientation  - Behavior  ranged  from  a minimum  of  two  to 
the  maximum  possible  of  18.  The  mean  value  was  12.505  with 
a standard  deviation  of  3.727.  Table  13  presents  the  means 


TABLE  11 


Subject  Feeling  About 


Counselor  1 


Counselor  5 
Entire  Sample 


Counselor  1 11 
Counselor  2 11 
Counselor  3 10 
Counselor  4 11 
Counselor  5 10. 


Chi  Square  Test 
Pass  Don ' 

Obs  Dev2 
11  .64 

14  7.84 


't  Know  Didn't  Pass 

Obs  Dev2  Exp  Obs  Dev2 


14  4.84 
6 21.16 


3.6  7 11.56 


Sum:  Dev2 /Exp.  3.1'i 

Sum:  Dev2/Exp  CA11) 


6.539  3.921- 

13.636  (p  < .05) 


TABLE  12 


TABLE  13 

Subject-Counselor  Compatibility 


Counselor  3 


14.000 
13 . 526 
9.611* 
10.850* 
14.500 

12.505 


2.093 


19 

IS 


18 

95 


Sum/Squares  df 

341.6846  4 

964.0654  90 

1305.7500  94 


Mean  Square  F 
85.4211  7.9745 

10.7118  . (p<  .01) 


•Significantly  different,  from  each  other  and  the  group  mean 
through  the  application  of  Tukey's  test  for  significant  gap 
(Edwards,  1954). 


^srp- 

and  standard  deviations,  computed  for  the  compatibility 
index  values  for  all  of  the  subject-counselor  dyads  and 
for  the  subsample  of  dyads  involving  each  of  the  counselo 
The  results  of  the  analysis  of  variance  of  the  oompatibil 
index  values  indicate  that  the  mean  compatibility  index 
for  the  subsample  of  subject-counselor  dyads  involving 
Counselors  #3  and  #4  was  lower  than  for  the  subject-coun 
selor -dyads  of  the  other  three  counselors.  This  lowered 
mean  compatibility  index  for  Counselors  #3  and  tti  did  not 
preclude  their  inclusion  in  any  further  analysis  as  the 
specific  compatibility  of  the  subject-counselor  dyad  was 
treated  on  a case-by-case  basis  with  each  of  the  outcome 
measures.  It  did  mean  that  there  would  be.  a lowered  pos- 
sibility for  the  compatibility  of  those  dyads  to  show  as 
strong  a relationship  to  the  outcome  measures..  It  also 

special  subgroup  in  preliminary  data  analysis  procedures 
used  to  discover  interaction  effects. 

The  length  of  each  study  interview  in  minutes  was 
determined  by  computing  the  difference  between  the  time 
the  subject  completed  the  first  measurement  of  anxiety 

passed  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills  at  the 
required  level  and  the  time  she  began  the  second  measure- 
ment of  anxiety  at  the 


conclusic 
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The  length  of  the  interviews  ranged  from  six  minutes 

standard  deviation  of  18.893  minutes.  Table  14  presents  the 
means  and  standard  deviations  computed  for  the  length  of 
interview  variable  for  all  of  the  subject-counselor  dyads  and 
for  the  subsample  of  dyads  involving  each  of  the  counselors. 
The  analysis  of  variance  for  the  length  of  interview  variable 
demonstrated  that  Counselors  #1  and  #4  engaged  in  interviews 
of  significantly  greater  mean  length  .than  did  the  other  three 
counselors.  The  possibility  that  longer  or  shorter  inter- 

suggested  that  each  counselor  should  be  considered  a 
separate  subgroup  when  examining  preliminary  data  for 
interaction  effects. 

Dependent  Variables 

Anxiety  Change 

Change  in  client  anxiety  over  the  course  of  the 

level  of  each  subject  at  the  end  of  the  interview  from  her  • 
measured  anxiety  level  at  the  beginning  of  the  interview 
for  each  subject.  As  the  anxiety  change  value  is  derived, 
an  examination  was  made  of  the  scores  on  the  first  and 
second  anxiety  measures  and  a t test  for  paired  measures 
was  done  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  anxiety  change 
and  16  show  the  mean  and  standard 


Tables  15 


TABLE  14 


Length  of  Interview 


Counselor  1 
Counselor  2 
Counselor  3 
Counselor  4 
Counselor  5 

All  Groups 


8.820  20 

8.110.  19 

4 . 863  18 

26.274  20 

5.227  • 18. 

18.893  95 


Between  groups 


Analysis  of  Varia 
Sum/Squares  df 
16910.0430  4 

16644.5195  90 


Mean  Square 
.4227.5078 
184.9391 


22.8589 
(p<  .01) 


Total  . 33554.5625 

♦Significantly  different  at  the  .05  level  through  the  applica- 
tion of  Tukey's  test  for  stragglers  (Edwards.  1954). 


‘♦Significantly  different  at  the  .05  level  through 
tion  of  Tukey's  test  for  significant  gap  (Edwards, 


the  applica- 
1954). 


TABLE  I5 


Counselor  2 
Counselor  3 


Counselor  5 


4.554  20 
3.559  19 
2.720  18 
3.508  20 
3.612  18 


11.095 


3.579  95 


Source 

Between  groups 
Within  groups 


Analysis  of  Vari 
Sum/Squares  df 
0.8423  4 

1203.3062  90 


Mean  Square 
0.2106 
13.3701 


0.0157 


NS 


Total 


1204.1484 


FABLE  16 


Second  Anxiety  Measure 


SD  N 


Counselor  1 
Counselor  2 
Counselor  3 
Counselor  4 
Counselor  5 


2.285 

4.090 


20 

19 

18 


20 

18 


3.441  95 


Source 

Between,  groups 
Within  groups 


Analysis  of  Variance 
Sum/Squares  df 
39..  6680  4 

1073.6406  90 


Mean  Square 


9.0170 

11.9293 


for  the  entire  sample  of  subj< 


subsamples  of 


•subjects  seen  by  each  counselor.  The  analysis  of  variance 
for  those  variables  shows  that  the  mean  anxiety  score  for 
the  entire  sample  of  subjects  and  the  subsample  of  subjects 
seen  by  each  counselor  did  not  differ  significantly. 

The  anxiety  change  values  for  the  sample  ranged 
from  minus  ten  to  12.-  The  mean  anxiety  change  was  found  to 
be  2.905  with  a standard  deviation  of  3.573.  Table  17  shows 
the  mean  and  standard  deviation  values  for  the  entire  sample 
of  subjects  and  subsamfrle  of  subjects  seen  by  each  counselor.. 
The  analysis  of  variance  of  the  anxiety  change  variable 
shows  that  the  mean  anxiety  change  value  for  the  entire 
sample  of  subjects  and  the  subsample  of  subjects  seen  by 
each  counselor  did  not  significantly  differ.  The  results 
of  a t -test  for  mean  differences  between  paired  measures 
shows  that  the  mean  difference  in  measured' anxiety  over  the 
course  of  the  interview  was  significant  across  the  pool 
of  subjects. 

Rating  of  the  Interview 

A rating  of  each  interview  was  taken  using  the 
Interview  Rating  Scale.  The  scores  on  the  Interview  Rating 
Scale  ranged  from  0 to  38.  The  mean  score  was  found  to  be  ' 
28.579  with  a standard  deviation  of  9.313.  Table  18  shows 

view  Rating  Scale  scores  for  the  entire  sample  of  subjects 
and  the  subsamples  seen  by  each  counselor.  The  ana 
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TABLE  17 


Anxiety  Change 


Group  ' Mean  SD  • N SMC  Range 


First  Measure 
Mean  11.095 

SD  3.579 

Piff  2.905 

3.573 

8.02 


Second  Measure 
8,168 


3.441 


SD/DifI 
Value  of 


P<  -01 


Interview  Rating  Scale 


>f  the 


riew  Rating  Scale 


that  the  mean  rating  of  the  interview  scores  for  the  entire 
sample  of  subjects  and  for  the  subsample  of  subjects  seen 
by  each  counselor  did  not  significantly  differ. 

Choice  of  Counselor  for  Future  Occasion 

An  indication  of  each  subject's  choice  of  counselor, 
should  seeing  a counselor  at  some  unspecified  future  time 
seem  appropriate,  was  obtained.  Subjects  were  asked  to  check 
one  of  three  response  categories — to  see  the. same  counselor,  - 
no  preference,  or  to  see  a different  counselor.  Table  19 
presents  the  absolute  frequencies  by  response  category  for 
the  entire  sample  of  subjects  and  for  the  subsample  of  sub- 
jects seen  by  each  counselor.  It  also  shows  the  percentage 
of  the  entire  sample  or  subsample  falling  into  each  category. 

Testing  of  the  Hypotheses 

The  study  was  undertaken  to  discover  if  a relation- 
ship exists  between  certain  outcomes  of  stressful  counseling 

interviews.  Ninety-five  subjects  completed  all  phases  of 
the  study.  They  were  seen  by  one  of  five  counselors. 

Three  measures  of  outcome  were  chosen  for  examina- 
tion. They  were  as  follows: 

1.  Change  in  subject  anxiety  over  the  course  of 


the  interview  by 


TABLE  19 


Preference  for  Particular  Counselor  for  Future  Occasion 


No  Preference 


Counselor  1 
Counselor  2 
Counselor  3 
Counselor  4 
Counselor  5 

Entire  Group 


13  68 

11  61 


Clii  Square  Value  (4  df) 


An  indication  of  the  .subject's  choice  of 
counselor  if  seeing  a counselor  again  should 


The  primary  focus  of  the  study  was  to  determine  if 
the  subject-counselor  reciprocal  compatibility  in  the  area 
of  affection  (Schutz,  1960)  was  correlated  with  the  measures 
of  outcomes.  Other  variables  which  were  thought  to  be  relate 
to  the  measures  of  outcome  were  also  considered.  They  - 
included  the  following: 

1.  The  age  of  the  subject. 

2.  The  racial  group  to  which  the  subject  belonged. 

3.  The  number  of  years  of  schooling  the  subject  • 
had  completed. 

4.  The  importance  of  becoming  admitted  to  the 
program  as  reported  by  the  subject. 

5.  The  subject's  feeling  about  her  performance  on 
the  entrance  examination. 

6.  The  discrepancy  from  the  required  passing  score 
on  the  entrance  examination. 

7.  The  length  of  the  interview. 

Preliminary  Analysis  of  the  Data. 


A series  of  Pearson  product  moment  correlations 
were  computed  between  each  of  the  outcome  measures  and 
each  of  the  independent  variables  for  each  of  several 
subgroups  of  subjects.  The  subgroups  were  black  subjects, 
subjects  who  reported  "no  feeling"  about  entrance  examina- 
tion performance,  and  subjects  who  reported  they  felt  they 


had  failed 


examinatic 


. oO 

on . This  was  done  to 
inspect  for  the  possibility  that  these  subgroups  of  subjects 
might  show  a difference  in  their  relationship 'to  an  outcome 
measure  on  one  of  the  independent  variables  which  might  not 
appear  when  the  entire  sample  of  subjects  was  considered  as 
a group.  Subjects  who  saw"  Counselors  “2,  tt 3,  #4,  or  #5  were 
also  considered  subgroups  for  this  same  reason.  This  use  of 
"Counselor"  as  a subgroup  was  necessitated  by  the  fact  that 
the  client-counselor  compatibility  scores  and  the  length  of 
the  interviews  conducted  by  each  counselor  were  not  comparable 
as  demonstrated  in  the  analyses  of  variance  of  those 
variables. 

The  subgroups  of  white  subjects,  subjects  who 

tion,  and  subjects  seen  by  Counselor  #1  were  not  considered 
subgroups  for  this  purpose  as  their  scores  on  independent 
variables  were  automatically  considered  in  the  general  data 
analytic  procedures  used  to  test  the  hypotheses . 

The  intercorrelations  for  each  subgroup  (see  Appendix 
G)  were  inspected  for  correlations  between  independent 
variables  and  outcome  measure.  An  interaction  effect  was 
considered  to  exist  when  a significant  correlation  between 
an  independent  variable  and  an  outcome  measure  was  found 
for  a particular. subgroup.  An  interaction  term  was  considered 
not  to  exist,  however,  when  an  even  number  of  subgroups  of 
similar  nature,  e.g..  Counselor  "2  and  Counselor  #4  both 
showed  a correlation  between  an  independent  variable  and 
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an  outcome  measure  and  the  signs  of  the  correlation  coef- 
ficient were  in  opposite  directions,  thereby  having  off- 
setting effects.  Neither  was  an  interaction  effect  con- 
sidered to  exist  when  the. number  of  subjects  in  a subgroup 
fell  to  seven  or  below,  as  statistical  analyses  based  on 
such  a small  number  were  considered  unsound.  Interaction 
terms  were  computed  for  the  interaction  effects  noted  by 
application  of  these  criteria. 

Eleven  such  interactions  were  found  to  exist  among 
the  independent  variables.  The  five  with  respect  to  the 
subject's  anxiety  change  over  the  course  of  the  interview 
were  as  follows: 

-Reporting  "no  feeling"  about  performance  on  the 
entrance  examination  combined  with  the  discrepancy 
from  the  required  passing  score  (r  = .39,  p = .05, 

N = 19). 

-Reporting  "no  feeling"  about  performance  on  the 
entrance  examination  combined  with  the  importance 
of  becoming  admitted  to  the  program  (r  = .41, 

P<  .05,  N = 19). 

-Having  seen  Counselor  #3  combined  with  the  length 
of  the  interview  (r  = .46,  p<  .05,  N = 18). 

-Having  seen  Counselor  #5  combined  with  the  client- 
counselor  compatibility  score  (4  = .43,  p<-05-, 

-Having  seen  Counselor  #5  combined  with  the  . 
importance  of  becoming  admitted  to  the  program 


follows: 


(r  = .46,  p < .05,  N = 18). 
The  eight  interactions  with' 
interview  by  the  client  were. 


the  rating 


lgth  of  the  inter- 


view (r  = .40,  p^  .05,  N = 31). 

-Being  black  combined  with  the  discrepancy  from  the 
required  passing  score  on  the  entrance  examination 
(r  = -.47,  p<.01,  H-  31). 

-Being  black  combined  with  reporting  "no  feeling" 


or  not  passed)  (r  = -.32,  p<.05,  N = 31). 

entrance  examination  combined  with  .the  discrepancy 
from  the  required  passing  score  (r  = - 45,  p<-05, 
->  = 19). 

-Reporting  "no  feeling"  about  performance  on  the 

of  being  .admitted  to  the  program  (r  = .71,  p<.01, 

N = 19). 

-Reporting  feeling  the  entrance  examination  not 
• passed  combined  with  the  discrepancy  from  the 
required  passing  score  (r  = -.60,  p<-01,  N = 20). 
-Having  seen  Counselor  w2  combined  with  the  dis- 


p<  .01.  N = 19), 


combined 


( importance 
.48,  p < .05 , 


N = 20). 

The  four  interactions  with  respect  to  the  subject's 
choice  of  counselor  for  some  future  occasion  were  as  follows 
-Reporting  "no  feeling"  about  performance  on  the 

of  becoming  admitted  to  the  program  (r  = -.75, 
p < .01,  K = 19). 

-Having  seen  Counselor  #2  combined  with  the  subject's 
age  (r  = -.57,  p<  .01,  N = 19). 

-Having  seen  Counselor  #4  combined  with  the  subject- 
counselor  compatibility  (r  = -.53,  p<  .01,  N = 20). 
-Having  seen  Counselor  #2  combined  with  the  discrep-  . 
aricy  from  the  required  passing  score  (r  = .43, 
p<  .05,  N = 19). 

Interaction  terms  consistent  with  these  interactions  of 
independent  variables  were  computed  and  were  used  as  addi- 
tional independent  variables  in  the  analyses  of  data  with 
respect  to  the  dependent  variables. 

Hypothesis  1 

Clients  in  higher  compatibility  client-counselor 
dyads  will  show  greater  reduction  in  anxiety  over 
the  course  of  a stressful  interview  than  will 
clients  in  lower  client-counselor  compatibility 


Procedui 


multiple  regressi< 


edure  was  performed  with  the  subject's  anxiety  change 
he  dependent  variable.  The  independent  variables  were 
ollows: 

1.  Subject-counselor  compatibility 

2.  Age  of  subject 

3.  Being  black 

4.  Years  of  schooling 

5.  Importance  of  being  admitted 

6.  Reporting  "no  feeling"  about  examination  per- 

7.  Reporting  feeling  entrance  examination  not  passed 

8.  Discrepancy  from  passing  score 

9.  Length  of  interview 

10.  Reporting  "no  feeling"  about  examination  performance 
combined  with  discrepancy  from  required  score 

11.  Reporting  "no  feeling"  about  examination  performance 
combined  with  importance  of  being  admitted 

12.  Saw  Counselor  #3  combined  with  length  of  interview 

13.  Saw  Counselor  i?5  combined  with  subject-counselor 
compatibility 

14.  Saw  counselor  #5  combined  with  importance  of 
being  admitted. 

Findings.  Table  20  presents  a summary  of  the  results 
le  regression  analysis  with  respect  to  anxiety  reduction 
es  as- the  dependent  variable.  The  table  shows  only  the 
ix  steps  of  the  analysis  as. the  significance  of  the 


multiple  con-elation  coefficient  did  not  reach  the  .05  level 
when  the  seventh  independent  variable  was  entered  into  the 
. analysis.  Inspection  of  Table  20  reveals  that  the  single 
best  predictor  of  anxiety  reduction  was  the  importance  the 
subject  placed  on  being  admitted  to  the  program.  It  accounted 
for  approximately  4.7  percent  of  the  variance  and  created  a 
multiple  correlation  coefficient  of  -216.  Once  the  importance 
of  being  admitted  was  considered,  the  next  most  important 
factor  realted  to  subject  anxiety  reduction  was  the  subject- 
counselor  compatibility  which  contributed  .048  to  the  multiple 
correlation  and  accounted  for  approximately  2.3  percent  more 

jects.  Subjects  in  higher  compatibility  dyads  did  show  greater 
anxiety  reduction  over  the  course  of  the  interview  than  did 
subjects  in  lower  compatibility  dyads.  The  subject-coun- 
selor compatibility  was  not,  however,  the  most  important 
variable  with  respect  to  anxiety  reduction  and  contributed 
only  a small  amount  to  subjects'  anxiety  reduction.  The 
Pearson  product  moment  correlation  between  subject-counselor 
compatibility  and  anxiety  reduction  for  all  dyads  was  found 
to  be  .18  (p<  .05).  It  should  be  noted  that  subject-coun- 
selor compatibility  combined  with  having  seen  Counselor  #5 
met  a criterion  for  becoming  an  interaction  term  with 
respect  to  anxiety  reduction.  It  was  possible  that  the 
strength  of  the  relationship  between  compatibility  and 
anxiety  reduction  in  the  case  of  one  counselor  (r  = .43,  •• 
p<.05)  was  strong  enough  to  produce  the  appearance  of  a 
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general  effect.  That  interaction  terra  did  not  enter  the 
multiple  regression  analysis  while  the  multiple  correlation 
coefficient  was  significant  or  prior  to  the  entry  of  subject- 
counselor  compatibility  as  a general  effect.  The  general 
effect  of  subject-counselor  compatibility  would  appear, 
therefore , to  be  stronger  with  respect  to  anxiety  reduction 
over  the  course  of  the  interview. 

The  hypothesis  that  subjects  in  higher  compatibility 
dyads  did  show  greater  anxiety  reduction  over  the  course  of 
the  interview  than  subjects  in  lower  compatibility  dyads 
was  upheld. 

Discussion.  The  other  four  variables  which  entered 
the  regression  analysis  before  the  multiple  correlation 
ceased  to  be.  significant  are  also  shown  in  order  of  entry 
in  Table  20.  As  can  be  seen,  all  six  variables  accounted 
for  only  about  13.5  percent  of  the  variance  of  the  anxiety 
reduction  scores  and  the  last  two  to  enter  the  regression 
model  (reporting  "no  feeling."  about  test  performance  and 
being  black)  were  negatively  related  to  anxiety  reduction 
as  they  entered  the  multiple  regression  correlation  analysis. 
This  should  not  be  interpreted  as  suggestive  of  withholding 
counseling  from. black  female  applicants  who  do  not  meet 
entrance  examination  requirements  or  from  female  applicants 
not  meeting  entrance  examination  requirements  who  do  not 
feel  that  they  either  passed  or  did  not  pass  the  examination. 
It  does  suggest  that  with  those  subjects  there  was  an  increase 
in  anxiety  over  the  course  of  the  interview  and  that  other 
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methodologies  might  be  more  appropriate  when  anxiety  reduc- 

Two  of  the  six  variables  related  to  anxiety  reduc- 
tion involved  the  subject's  indicating  "no  feeling"  about 
her  performance  on  the  entrance  examination.  When  combined 
with  greater  discrepancy  from  the  required  passing  score  on 
the  entrance  examination  there  was  a slight  positive  rela- 
tionship with  anxiety  reduction,  but  when  considered  alone 
the  relationship  was  negative  though  still  small.  This 
suggests  that  where  the  subjects  reported  that  they  did  not  h 


examination  and  had  n 


ving  passed  or  not  passed  the 
sd  the  examination  by  greater 
3 anxiety  reduction  during  the 


i subjects  reporting  "no  feeling"  about 
entrance  examination  performance  are  considered  on  that 
basis  alone,  however,  there  was  a slight  increase  in 
anxiety  over  the  course  of  the  interview.  It  appears  tha 
anxiety  increased  under  the  stress  of  discovering  that  th 
entrance  examination  had  not  been  passed  for  subjects  as 
a whole  but  decreased  slightly  for  subjects  who  had  not  p 
by  wider  margins. 

That  the  length  of  the  interview  should  have  a 
positive  effect  on  anxiety  reduction  was  not  surprising. 
The  more  time  spent  in  a supportive  .relationship  where 
subjects  discovered  they  had  not  mef  entrance  examination 
requirements  did  promote  a reduction  in  anxiety  over  the 


eduction 


product 


analyses  of 


Pearson 

variance  were  computed  for  the  first  and  second  measures 
of  anxiety  and  the  predictor  variables  (see  Appendix  H)' 
in  an  attempt  to  gain  further  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  anxiety  change  over  the  course  of  the  interviews. 

the  first  measurement  of  anxiety  and  the  importance  sub- 
jects placed  on  being  admitted  to  the  program  (r  = .30,  • 
p<  .01,  N = 95).  This  indicated  that  those  who  placed 
more  importance  on  being  admitted  to  the  program  were 
more  anxious  on  being  told  they  had’ not  passed  the 
entrance  examination.  It  also  meant  that  those  who  . 
placed  higher  levels  of  importance  on  being  admitted  to 
the  program  had  a slightly  greater  theoretical  opportunity 
for  anxiety  reduction.  The  fact  that  there  was  not  a 
significant  relationship  between  the  second  anxiety  measure 
and  the  importance  subjects  placed  on  being  admitted  to 
the  program  confirms  that  the  greater . anxiety  reduction 
experienced  by  those  placing  more  importance  on  being 
admitted  to  the  program  was  a function  of  their  higher 
levels  of  anxiety  at  the  time  the  first  measure  was  taken. 

This  study  did  not  attempt  to  examine  the  issue  of 
higher  or  lower  initial  anxiety  levels,  but  the  finding 
does  suggest  that  the  counseling  process  was  more  effec- 
tive with  subjects  who  had  higher  lev 
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anxiety  or  that  processes  intrinsic  to  those  who  placed 
more  importance  on  being  admitted  -to  the  program  were 
. at  work.  The  practitioner  might  wish  to  focus  on  those 
for  whom  being  admitted  is  more  important  and  other 
researchers  may  wish  to  examine  the  ramifications  of 
this  phenomenon  more  closely. 

Examination  of  the  correlations  in  Appendix  H also 

age  and  the  first  anxiety  measurement  (r  = -.31,  p<  .01, 
N = 95)  and  between  age  and  the  second  measurement  of 
anxiety  (r  = -.19,  p{.05,  N = 95).  Apparently  older 
subjects  experienced  less  anxiety  at  discovering  they 
had  not. passed  the  entrance  examination  than  younger 
subjects  and  their  anxiety  levels  at  the  ciose  of  the 

This  discovery  does  not  suggest  any  implication 
for  anxiety  reduction  based  on  age,  but  it  does  raise 
an  interesting  question  into  the  dynamics  of  anxiety 
in  the  type  of  stressful  situation  which  was  the  setting 
for  this  study  and  a possible  area  for  further  research. 
It  also  suggests  that  younger- subjects  may  be  less  well 
able  to  deal  with  the  initial  stress  of  discovering  they 
are. not  admissible,  to  a program  of  their  choice  and  that 
practitioners  may  want  to  attend  more  closely  to  the 
stress  created  when  such  events. occur  to  younger 
people: 


Hypothesis 


Clients  in  higher  compatibility  client- 
counselor  dyads  will  rate  the  counseling 
session  more  favorably  than  will  clients 
in  lower  compatibility  client-counselor 
dyads . 

Procedures . A forward  stepwise'  multiple  regression 

procedure  was  performed  with  the  subjects'  rating  of  the 
interview  as  the  dependent  variable.  The  independent 
variables  were  as  follows: 

1.  Subject-counselor  compatibility 

2.  Age  of  Subject 

3.  Being  black 

4.  Years  of  schooling 

5.  Importance  of  being  admitted 

6.  Reporting  "no  feeling"  about  examination  per- 
formance 

7.  Reporting  feeling  entrance  examination  not  passed 

8.  Discrepancy  from  passing  score 

9.  Length  of  interview 

11.  Being  black  combined  with  discrepancy  from 


12.  Being  black  combined  with  reporting  "no  feeling" 

13.  Reporting  "no  feeling"  about  examination  per- 
formance combined  with  discrepancy  from  passing 
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14.  Reporting  "no  feeling"  about  examination 
performance  combined  with  importance  of 
being  admitted 

15.  Saw  Counselor  #2  combined  with  discrepancy 
from  passing  score 

16.  Saw  Counselor  #4  combined  with  importance  of 
being  admitted- 

1-7.  Pelt  entrance  examination  not  passed  combined 
with  discrepancy  from  passing  score 
Findings;  .Table  21  presents  a summary  of  the 
multiple  regression  analysis  done  with  the  client's  rating 
of  the  interview  scores  as  the  dependent  variable.  The' 
table  shows  all  seventeen  of  the  independent  variables 
regressed  in  the  order  in  which  they  entered  the  analysis. 
The  multiple  correlation  coefficient  was  significant  at 
the  entry  of  the  first  variable  and  remained  so  through  the 
inclusion  of  the  last  variable  to  enter. 

Inspection  of  Table  21  shows  that  subject-coun- 
selor. compatibility  was  the  last  variable  to  be  entered 
into  the  regression  analysis  and  accounted  for  an  additional 
2.9  percent  of  the  variance  of  the  rating  of  the  interview 
scores  once  all  of  the  other  variables  had  been  entered  into 
the  analysis.  Subject-counselor  compatibility  was  not 
found  to  be  an  independent  correlate  of  the  rating  of  the 
interview  scores  for  the  entire  sample  (r  = -.03,  p = .40). 
Neither  did  subject-counselor  compatibility  appear  as  a 


within  any  of  the  categorical  subgroups.  As  one  of  a 
number  of  variables,  subject-counselor  compatibility  did 
contribute  to  the  magnitude  of  the  multiple  correlation 
coefficient.  To  that  extent  it  is  of  some -use  in  predicting 
higher  rating  of  the  interview  scores  for  subjects.  On  the 
basis  of  these  findings,  however,  the  hypothesis  that  sub- 
jects ip  higher  compatibility  dyads  would  rate  the  counseling 
session  more  favorably  than  subjects  in  lower  compatibility 
dyads  cannot  be  upheld. 

Discussion.  Further  inspection  of  Table  21  reveals 
that  the  first  three  variables  to  enter  the  regression 
analysis  were  interaction  variables.  Although  their  effect 
on  the  multiple  correlation  coefficient  was  to  increase  its 
magnitude,  the  fact  that' the  correlation  of  each  variable 
with  the  rating  of  the  interview  scores  was  negative  indi- 
cates that  the  combinations  of  factors  represented  by  those 
variables  had  the  effect  of  reducing  rating  of  the  inter- 

All  three  of  the  variables  involved  the  subject's 
discrepancy  from  the  required  passing  score  on  the  entrance 
examination.  The  combination  of  having  seen  Counselor  #2 
and  having  missed  passing  the  entrance  examination  by  a 

interview  scores,  accounting  for  nearly  16  percent  of  the 
variance  of  those  scores.  The  effect  was  to  rate  the 


Again  in  combination  with  greater  discrepancy  from  the 

subjects'  feeling  they  had  not  passed  the  entrance  examina- 
tion accounted  for  about  eight  percent  of  the  variance  of 
the  rating  of  the  interview  scores.  Subjects  reporting  "no 
feeling"  about  their  performance  on  the  entrance  examination 
and  still  in  combination  with  having  greater  discrepancies 
from  required  passing  score  on  the  entrance  examination  - 

The  effect  of  these  three  interaction  variables 
taken  together  as  the  three  which  entered  the  regression 
analysis  first  and  in  order,  accounts  for  approximately 
29  percent  of  the  total  variance  of  the  rating  of  the  inter- 

for  by  all  of  the  variables  used  in  the  analysis.  By 
contrast  it  can  be  seen  from  the  summary  table  that  the 
discrepancy  from  the  required  passing  score  alone  had  very 
little  impact  in  the  overall  analysis,  entering  as  the 
sixteenth  variable  and  accounting  for  only  .4  percent  of 
the  variance  in  the  rating  of  the  interview  scores.  The 
relationship  to  the  rating  of  the  interview  scores  was 
negative  and  therefore  consistent  in  that  greater  discrepancy 
from  the  passing  score  alone  had  a slightly  depressing 
effect  on  the  rating  of  the  interview  scores. 

Subjects  who  reported  they  felt  they  had  not  passed 
the  entrance  examination  -.tended  to  rate  the’  interviews  more 
favorably,  with  this  category  of  response  accounting  for 


about  two  percent  of  the  variance  of  the  rating  of  the  inter- 
view scores.  Subjects  who  reported  "no  feeling"  about  their 
performance  on  the  entrance  examination  tended  to  rate  the 
interviews  less  favorably , but  affected  the  variance  accounted 
for  within  the  analysis  by  only  about  .2  percent. 

This  cluster  of  variables  carrying  information  about 
subjects'  discrepancy  from  the  required  passing  score,  their 
feeling  about  their  performance  on  the  entrance  examination,  . 
and  having  seen  Counselor  #2  accounted  for  approximately  65 
percent  of  the  variance  of  the  rating  of  the  interview 
scores  accounted  for  by  all  of  the  variables  combined.  All 
but  two  percent  of  that  variance  was  based  on  negative 
relationships  of  the  independent  variables  and  had  the  effect 
of  producing  lowered  ratings  of  the  interviews. 

The  importance  of  becoming  admitted  to'  the  program 
entered'  the  regression  analysis  on  the  fourth  step.  It 
accounted  for  only  about  two  percent  of  the  variance  of  the 
rating  of  the  interview  scores  and.  higher  levels  of  importance 
were  indicative  of  more  favorable  ratings  of  the  interviews. 
When  combined  with  subjects  reporting  "no  feeling."  about 
performance  on  the  entrance  examination,  however,  it 
accounted  for  about  seven  percent  of  the  variance  of  the 
rating  of  the  interviews  and  was  associated  with  higher 
interview  ratings.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  subjects 
who  placed  more  importance  on  becoming  admitted  to  the  program 
and  reported  "no  feeling"  about  performance  on  the  entrance 


examination  rated  the  interviews  more  favorably  than  subjects 
who  did  not  fall  into  that  combined  category. 

. Black  subjects  as  a whole  showed  no  tendency  to  rate 
the  interviews  more  or  less  favorably  as  a group  (r  = -.09, 
p = .19).  There  was  a tendency  for  black  subjects  to  rate 
the  interviews  less  favorably  when  they  had  greater  dis- 
crepancies from  the  required  passing  score  and  when  they 
reported  "no  feeling"  about  performance  on  the  entrance  ' 
examination  w.ith  those  combinations  of  characteristics  entering 
the  regression  analysis  at  steps  9 and  11  respectively 
(see  Table  21).  Black  subjects  who  participated  in  longer 
interviews  tended  to  rate’ the  interviews  more  positively 
with  that  interaction  variable  entering  the  analysis  at 
step  7.  The  sum  of  the  variances  accounted  for  by  variables 
which  involved  black  subjects  is  approximately  three  percent, 
of  which  1.5  percent  is  related  to  higher  ratings  and  1.5 
percent  related  to  lower  racings  of  the  interviews.  It  would 
appear  that  for  black  subjects,  other  characteristics  which 
are  associated  with  particular  subjects  are  more  important 
than  being  black  and  that  the  effects  of  being  black  were 
offsetting  in  this  study. 

There  was  a slight  and  significant  tendency  for 
older  subjects  to  rate  the  interviews  more  favorably 
(r- = .23,  p<-01).  As  a variable,  subject  age  entered  the 
regression  analysis  on  step  5 and  accounted  for  about  two 
percent  of  the  variance  in  .the  rating  of  the  interview 


Although  the  number  of  years  of  schooling  entered 
the  regression  analysis  at  step  10  and  contributed  to  the 
variance  in  the  rating  of  the  interview  scores,  that  con- 
tribution was  only  .2  percent.  The  Pearson  product  moment 
correlation  of  subjects'  years  of  schooling  with  their 
ratings  of.  the  interview  was  not  significant-  (r  = .04, 
p = .34).  Realistically,  the  number  of  years  of  schooling 
seems  to  have  had  no  real  impact  on  interview  ratings.- 

Hypothesis  3 

Clients  in  higher  compatibility  client- 
counselor  dyads  will  indicate  a preference 
for  seeing  the  same  counselor  again  signi- 
ficantly more. often  than  will  clients  in 
lower  compatibility  client-counselor  dyads. 
Procedures ■ A linearized  discriminant  function 

with  respect  to  the  categorical  outcome  variable  choice  of- 
counselor  for  a future  counseling  occasion.  The  independent 
variables  were  as  follows: 

1.  Subject-counselor  compatibility 
• 2.  Age  of  subject 

3. *  Being  black 

4.  Years  of  schooling  completed  ' 

5.  Importance  of  being  admitted 
S.  Reporting  "no  feeling"  about  entrance 
7.  Reporting  feeling  entrance  examination 


examinatic 


passing  score 


9.  Length  of  interview 

10.  Saw  Counselor  #2 

11.  Saw  Counselor- #3 

12.  Saw  Counselor  #4 

13.  Saw  Counselor  #5 

14.  Saw  Counselor  #2  combined  with  age  of  subject 

15.  Saw  Counselor  #4  combined  with  subject-counselor 
compatibility 

16.  • Saw  Counselor  #2  combined  with  discrepancy  from 

17.  Reported  "no  feeling"  about  test  performance 
combined  with  importance  of  being  admitted. 

The  discr imiiant  analysis  procedure  attempts  to  predict 
which  category  on  the  outcome  variable  should  have  been 
chosen  by  each  subject.  To  accomplish  this,  the  procedure 
computes  a weight  coefficient  by  which  each  subject's 
standardized  score  (a)  on  each  predictor  measure  is  mul- 
tiplied for  assignment  into  each  of  the  possible  dependent 
variable  categories.  The  probability  that  a particular 
subject  belongs  in  a particular  category  is  then  computed 
and  the  prediction  made.  In  doing  so,  the  procedure  takes 
into  account  the  category  each  person  selected  and  that 
person's  score  on  the  predictor  being  considered.  The 
coefficient  thereby  reflects  the  subject's  actual  performance 
on  the  predictor  variables  with  respect  to  the  category 


chosen  within  the  dependent  variable. 

When  the  data  from  this  study  were  entered  into  the 
discriminant  analysis  procedure,  the  parameters  of  the 
procedure  rejected  the  choice  of  "a  different’ counselor" 
from  the  analyses  as  it  was  represented  by  only  one  case. 

All  results  of  the  analysis  are  based  therefore  on  the 
statistical  assumption  that  only  two  choices  were  available 
to  the  subjects,  those  of  "this  same  counselor"  and  "no' 
preference"  on  the  indicator  for  preference  of  a particular 
counselor- for  some  future  occasion. 

Findings.  Inspection  of  Table. 22  shows  that  the 
coefficients  for  the  measure  of  subject-counselor  compati- 
bility for  each  choice  category  are  of  the  same  sign  and 
nearly  the  same  magnitude,  indicating  that  the  dyads ' 
compatibility  scores  would  not  differentially  predict 
between  the  two  categories  which  were  considered  available  as 
the  analysis  was  performed.  The  hypothesis  that  subjects 
in  higher  compatibility  dyads  would  choose  the  response 
"this, same  counselor"  significantly  more  often  than 
subjects  in  lower  compatibility  dyads  cannot,  therefore, 
be  confirmed.  A given  subject  was  more  likely  to- choose 
the  category  with  the  higher  weight  coefficient  as  each 
independent  variable  was  considered  (when  coefficients 
are  both  negative,  the  smaller  absolute  value  is  considered 
higher.) 

Discussion.  Further  examination  of  Table  22  reveals 
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TABLE  22 

Categorical  Weight  Coefficients 

Independent  Variables  Choice  of  Counselor 

for  Future  Counseling 

Same  No  Preference 


Subject-counselor 

compatibility 

Length  of  interview 
Discrepancy  from  passing 

Age  of  subject 
Importance  of  being 


8834 

1399 


-.2074 


0013 


completed 
Being  black 

entrance  examination 
Felt  "did  not  pass" 

Saw  Counselor  “2 
Saw  Counselor  #3 
Saw  Counselor  #4 
Saw  Counselor  #5 

Saw  Counselor  £2  combined 
with'  age  of  subject 

Saw  Counselor  #4  combined 
selor  compatibility 


0358 


3.765 


1590 

6105 


2616 

2402 


0627 

7380 


-.4302 


Table  22  - Cc 


Independent  Vt 


riables 


Choice  of  Counselor 
for- Future  Counseling 

Same  No  Preference 


Saw  Counselor  #2  combined, 
with  discrepancy  from 

passing  score  -.0123  .0009 


Reported  "no  feeling"  about 
test  performance  combined 
with  importance  of  being 
admitted 


.1921  -.0818 


Subjt 


ligher  discrepar 


required  passing  score  were  weighted  as  more  likely  to-  choose 
"no  preference"  for  a future  counseling  occasion. 

2.  Subjects  who  placed  more  importance  on  being 
admitted  to  the  program  were  weighted  as  more  likely  to 


3.  Black  subjects  were  weighted  as  more  likely  to 
choose  "this  same  counselor." 

4 . Subjects  who  indicated  "no  feeling"  about  entrance 
examination  performance  were  weighted  as  more  likely  to 
choose  "no  preference." 

5.  Subjects  who  felt  they  had  not  passed  the  entrance 
examination  were  weighted  as  more  likely  to  choose  "no 

likely  to  choose  "no  preference." 

7.  Subjects  who  saw  Counselor  Si  were  weighted  as 
more  likely  to  choose  "no  preference." 

The  fact  that  70  percent  .of  the  subjects  indicated 
a preference  for  seeing  the  same  counselor  for  a future 
counseling  occasion  suggests  that  caution  should  be  exercised 
in  trying  to  interpret  these  findings.  Only  those  variables 
for  which  there  were  clear  differences  in  coefficient  values 


lg  the  table. 


CHAPTER 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 
Summary 

Five  experienced  white  male  counselors  engaged  in  a 
total  of  95  stressful  interviews  during  which  a black  or, 
white  female  applicant  to  a community  college  Associate 
Degree  Registered  Nursing  program  was  informed  she  had  not 

qualify  for  admission  to  the  program.  The  study  was  con- 
ducted in  an  already  established  counseling  setting  to 
which  certain  elements  were  added  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting the  study.  A consistent  data  gathering  system  was 

selor  was  allowed  to  conduct  the  interviews  in  his  own  usual 
manner.  A system  for  rotational  assignment  of  subjects  to 

annonymity  of  the  subjects  was  used. 

The  client-counselor  interpersonal  relationship  was 
the  general  area  of-  concern  within  which  this  study  was 
conducted.  A theory  of  interpersonal  relationship  needs 
was  prepared  by  Schutz  (1960)  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
relatively  easy  to  use  instrument  called  the  Fundamental 
Interpersonal  Relationship  Orientation  - Behavior.  Within 
this  theoretical  formulation,  Schutz  forwarded  the  concept 
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of  reciprocal  compatibility  and  a method  of  determining 
the  reciprocal  compatibility  of  any  pair  of  persons  (dyad). 
Reciprocal  compatibility .was  considered  to  exist  when  two 
persons  interpersonal  relationship  needs  were  in  com- 
plementary balance.  The  reciprocal  compatibility  of  a 
client  and  a counselor  in. the  area  of  warmth  or  affection 
seemed  to  hold  relevapce  for  counseling.  This  research 
'attempted  to  assess  the  specific  applicability  and  use-  . 
fulness  of  the  concept  of  reciprocal  compatibility  in  a 
stressful  counseling  situation. 

Three  outcome  measures  were  selected  for  use  in 
this  study.  They  were  the  client's  anxiety  reduction 
over  the  course  of  the  interview,  a rating  of  the  interview 
by  the  subject  immediately  after  the  interview  had  been 
completed,  and  an  'indication  by  each  subject  of  her  pre- 
ference for  seeing  the  same  counselor  again  should  coun- 
seling seem  appropriate  in  the  future.  Reciprocal  com- 
patibility was  the  independent  variable  of  primary  concern 
in  this  study.  Other  factors  which  were  thought  to  have 
possible  effects  on  the  outcomes  of  the  interviews  were 
measured  and  treated  as  additional  independent  variables. 
Those  factors  were  the  length  of  the  interview,  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  subject's  entrance  examination  score 
and  the  required  passing  score,  the  subject's  age,  the 
number  of  years  of  schooling  completed  by  the  subject, 
the  importance  the  subject  placed  on  being  admitted  to  the 
program,  the  subject's  race,  and  the  subject's  feeling 
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about  her  performance  on  the  entrance  examination.  The 
three  hypotheses  tested  within  the  scope  of  this  study 
were  as  follows: 

1.  Over  the  course  of  the  interview,  clients  in 
higher  compatibility  client-counselor  dyads  will  show 
greater  reduction  in  anxiety  than  will  clients  in  lower 
compatibility  client-counselor  dyads. 

2.  Clients  in  higher  compatibility  client-counselor 

. dyads  will  rate  the  counseling  session  more  favorably  than 
will  clients  in  lower  compatibility .client-counselor  dyads. 

3.  Clients  in  higher  compatibility  client-counselor 
dyads  will  indicate  a preference  for  seeing. the  same 
counselor  again  significantly  more  often  than  will  clients 
in  lower  compatibility  dyads. 

Using  a multiple  regression  analysis  procedure,  subject- 
counselor  compatibility  was  found  to  be  related  to  anxiety 
reduction  at  a very  low  level.  Subject -counselor  compati- 
bility accounted  for  only  about  two  percent  of  the  variance 
in  the  reduction  of  anxiety  scores  and  was  surpassed  by 
the  importance  the  subject  placed  on  being  .admitted  to  the 
program.  A total  of  only  about  13  percent  of  the  anxiety 
reduction  score  variance  was  accounted  for  at  a significant 
level  by  a combination  of  six  of  the  independent  variables. 

The  analysis  also  showed  greater  anxiety  reduction 
occurred  among  subjects  who  were  seen  longer  by  the  coun- 
selor and  among  those  subjects  whose  scores  on  the  entrance 


examination  were  more  discrepant  from  the  required  passing 

on  that  examination.  Black  subjects  and  subjects. who 

entrance  examination  (except  those  who  had  failed  by  wider 
margins)  showed  a slight  increase  in  anxiety  over  the  course 


As  the  reduction  in  anxiety  over  the  course  of  the  ' 

selors,  the  inability  of  the  independent  variables  to  show 
more  than  minimal  relationship  to  anxiety  reduction  shows 
that  factors  other  than  those  measured  and  statistically 
treated  were  operating.  One  of  the  most  obvious  explanations 
is  that  the  person's  own  defense  system  begins  to  bring  down 
the  anxiety  as  it  would  under  any  threatening  circumstance. 

A research  design  which  would  allow  for  a waiting  period 
of  20  to  30  minutes  after  receipt  of  threatening  information 
for  part  of  a treatment  group  and  no  such  waiting  period  for 
a.  control  group  could  provide  some  information  about  anxiety 
reduction  in  the  face  of  threatening  information.  The 
investigation  of ' the  specific  anxiety  reducing. techniques 
used  by  specific  persons  in  a threatening  situation  could 
also  provide  useful  information.  Grater  (1964)  suggested 
that  clients  prefer  warm-personal  counselors  for  personal 
counseling  and  more  pragmatic  and  action  oriented  counselors 
for  educational -vocational  counseling.  The  perception  of. 
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not  passing  an  entrance  examination  for  a particular  program 
could  be  seen  either  way  and  was  not  assessed  by  this  study. 
-An  approach  based  on  Grater's  finding  could  be -useful  in 
determining  the  concomitants  of  anxiety- reduction  in  a 
"stressful"  situation  dependent  upon  the  perception  of  the 
situation  as  a personal  problem  or  a practical  problem. 

A multiple  regression  analysis  was  done  with  respect 
to  the  subjects'  rating  of  the  interview.  All  of  the 
variables,  including  a variety  of  combination  variables 
.indicative  of  specific  effects  occurring  for  particular 
subgroups,  were  included  in  the  regression  with  the  multiple 
correlation  coefficient  remaining  significant.  The  major 
conclusion  drawn  from  the  analysis  of  the  rating's  of  the 
interviews  was  that  the  study  showed  more  about  factors 

it  did  about  what  factors  were  related  to  higher  ratings 
of  the  interviews,  except  as  reverse  inferences  might  be 
made.  Subjects  who  failed  to  meet  necessary  passing 
scores  on  the  entrance  examination  and  saw  one  particular 
counselor,  subjects  who  were  either  unsure  of  their  . 
examination  performance  or  who  felt  they  had  not  passed 
the  examination,  and  combinations  of  those  characteristics 
had  the  greatest  negative  impact  on  interview  ratings. 

accounted  for  by  all  of  the  factors.  Subject-counselor 
compatibility  was  not  supported  as  related  to  better 
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The  situation  in  which  the  subject  received  information 
about  her  inadmissibility  to  the  nursing  program  was  rated 
more  negatively  by  subjects  whose  performance  on  the 
entrance  examination  was  poorer  and  whose  prior  perception 
of  what  her  performance  had  been  was  less  positive. 

Results  also  seemed  to  suggest  that  something  specific 
to  the  nature"  of  the  relationship  between  the  individual 
subjects  and  counselors,  not  measured,  within  the  scope 
of  this  study,  had  considerable  impact  on  the  ratings  of 
the  counseling  interviews.  The  overall  results  might  well 
have  been  clouded  by  this  isolated  source  of  variability 
which  was  not  indicative  of  the  entire  pool  of  interviews. 
Conclusions  about  results  are,  therefore,  tenuous.  There 
was  evidence,  nonetheless,  that  subjects  whose  scores  on 
the  entrance  examination  were  more  discrepant  from  required 
passing  scores  rated  the  interviews  less  favorably. 

A control  study  for  the  general  level  of  facilitative 
conditions  offered  to  female  clients  by  the  counselors  who 
participated  in  the  study  showed  comparability  among  coun- 


selors. The  significant  effect  of  having  seen  a particular 
counselor  on  the  subject's  rating  of  the  interviews  suggests 
that  careful  and  precise  control  of  counselor  variables 
beyond  those  used  in  this  study  would  be  required. 

A discriminant  analysis  procedure  was  done  to  discover 


if  subjt 


:ibility  was 


The  hypothesis  that  compatibility  would  be  an  indicator 
of  a greater  frequency  of  an  expression  to  that  effect 
by  subjects  was  rejected.  The  distribution  of  actual 
responses  was  so  heavily  weighted  in  favor  of  subjects 
indicating  a preference  to  return  to  the  same  counselor 
that  any  conclusion  would  be  highly  suspect.  Results 
did  show  a tendency  for  subjects  who  had  not  passed  the 
entrance  examination  by  wider  margins,  who  were  unsure 
of  their  examination  performance,  who  felt  they  had  not 
passed  the  examination,  who  placed  more  importance  on 
being  admitted  to  the  program,  and  who  had  seen  particular 
counselors  to  not  indicate  a preference  for  seeing  the 
same  counselor  on  another  occasion.  The  tendency  of 
subjects  with  these  characteristics  to  not  indicate  a 
preference  to  see  the  same  counselor  on  some  future  occa- 
sion suggests  again  that  the  style  of  the  counselor  may 
be  important.  If  subjects  who  possess  these  characteristic 
see  their  failing  to  meet  admission  requirements  as  a 
personal  problem,  their  assignment  to  a counselor  who 

problem  and  thereby,  behaves  in  a more  pragmatic  manner 
could  create  a situation  which  a subject  might  prefer  to 
avoid  in  the  future.-  Assignment  of  clients  to  counselors 
based  on  the  client's  perception  of  the  nature  of  the 
problem  and  the  known  style  of  the  counselor  as  suggested 
by  Grater  (1964)  would  seem  to  be  an  avenue  worthy  of 
.exploration  under  stressful  circumstances  such  as  those 
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encountered  by  the  subjects  in  this  study. 

The  overwhelming  tendency  of  subjects  to  indicate  a 
preference  to  see  the  same  counselor  on  some  future  coun- 
seling occasion  was  not  indicated  by  inspection  of  the 
results  of  the  discriminant  analysis  procedure.  This  general 
tendency  may  simply  be  a matter  of  most  subjects  having 
been  satisfied  with  the  counseling  interview  and  only  some . 
being  dissatisfied  as  might  be  inferred  from  their  lack  of 


The  need  to  better  understand  the  effects  of  the  inter- 
original impetus  for  this  study.  Beutler  (1973)  suggested 
that  the:  patient-therapist  dyad  should  be  considered  "... 
as  a separate  treatment  whose  effectiveness  depends  not 


compatibility"  (p.  305). 

The  specific  intent  of  this  study  was 
Higher  levels  of  reciprocal  compatibility 
affection  (Schutz,  1960)  of  the  subject-cc 
would  be  positively  related  to  subjects'  a 

of  subjects  to  indicate  a preference  to  re 
or  future  counseling.  If  these 


that 
rea  of 


dyad 


counselor  fc 


slationships 
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assignment  of  clients  to  counselors. 

The  reciprocal  compatibility  in  the  area  of  affection 
of  the  subject-counselor  dyad  as  computed  from  the  subject's 
and  the  counselor's  scores  on  the  Fundamental  Interpersonal 
Relationship  Orientation  - Behavior  (Schutz,  1960)  was 
found  to  be  positively  related  to  anxiety  reduction  in  a 
stressful  interview.  The  relationship  was  at  a low  level 
(r  = .18,  p < .05)  and  accounted  for  only  a small  part  of 
•the  variance  in  the  anxiety  reduction  scores  of  the  subjects 
(2.3  percent)  when  other  factors  were  considered.  The 

counselor  as  a practical  device  for  client-counselor 
dyad  formation  seems  unwarranted  when  subject  anxiety 
reduction  in  a stressful  interview  is  the  goal. 


area  of  affection  was  found  not  to  be  related  to  the  ratings 
of  the  interviews  by  the  subjects.  As  a tool  for  assigning 
clients  to  counselors  to  produce  more  client  satisfaction  in 
a stressful  counseling  interview,  this  index  of  compatibility 
seems  to  have  no  relevance. 

Subject-counselor  reciprocal  compatibility  in  the 
area  of  affection  was  found  not  to  be  related  to  -subjects 

in  the  future.  Assigning  clients  to  counselors  for  stressful 
interviews  with  the  idea  that  clients  who  are  more 
compatible  with  their  counselors  will  report  a preference 


actually 


and  might 
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Overall,  the  hope  that  the  reciprocal  compatibility 
in  the  area  of  affection  of  -the  subject -counselor  dyad 
would  contribute  to  a more  effective  method  for  assigning 
clients  to  counselors  for  stressful  interviews  was  not 
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defined  and  explained  this  study 


Investiga 


Signature 
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APPENDIX  C 


COUNSELOR  GUIDELINES 


The  study  in  which  you 
be  served  if  you  conduct  the 


participating  will  best 


CAUTION: 


♦Procedure 


Note: 


Do  not  inform  the  student  about  whether 
or  not  she  has  passed  the  test  until  you 
are  both  in  the  office  and  seated,  with 
you  behind  the  desk  and  she  at  the  side 


Address  subject' saying:  "Subject's  name, 

you  didn't  pass  the  test." 

Gently  sliding  the  Feeling  Word  Check  List 
onto  the  desk  in  front  of  the  subject  and 
laying  a pencil  on  top  of  it,  say,  "I  know 
this  seems  like  a very  awkward  time  to 
ask  you  to  do  this,  but  would  you  please 
check  all  of  the  words  on  this  green  sheet 
which  reflect  how  you  feel  right  at  this 
very  moment.  It  will  only  take  you  a few 
minutes  to  do  this,  and  knowing' just  how 
you  feel  right  now  will  probably  help  you 
make  the  most  of  this  session."  (Optional, 
only  if  the  subject  does  not  begin  to 
complete  the  check  list):  "Would  you 

begin  now,  please." 


While  she  is  filling  out  th 
Check  List,  please  familiar 

effort  not  to  distract  her 
the  check  list.  When  the 
been  completed  remove  it  from  view  without 
inspection  or  comment,  noting  the  time  of 
completion  of  the  Feeling  Word  Chec 


Feeling  Word 
e yourself  • 
folder  making  an 
from  completing 
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of  the  scores  for  possible  future  admission 
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PROCESS  NOTES 

As  professional  counselors,  we  are  all  interested  in  what 
helps  students,  especially  under  difficult  circumstances 
such  as  those  under  which  these  interviews  are  being  held. 
Often  our  subjective  observations,  comments,  feelings, 
intuitions  are  of  as  much  value  as  any  "objective"  measures 
we  might  use.  Please  use  this  sheet  to  make  note  of  anything 
that  happened  which  you  feel,  think,  believe  or  otherwise 
consider  to  have  been  potentially  important  to  the  client, 
yourself,  or  the  relationship  between  you  with  respect  to 
the  outcome  of  this- interview. 


Counselor 


F’-fCL  Date / /_ 

#1  (green)  . : 

#2  (yellow) : 


Student 
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47 

Whether  I am  in  good  spirits  or  feeling  upset  doe 
not  make  him  feel  any  more  or  less  appreciative 
of  me. 

48 

He  is  openly  himself  in  our  relationship. 

49 

I seem  to  irritate  and  bother  him. 

50 

He  does  not  realize  how  sensitive  I am- about 
some  of  the  things  we  discuss. 

52 

"good"  or  "bad"  soems  to  make  no  difference  to 
his  feeling  toward  me . 

response  to  me  is  quite  different  from  the  way 
he  feels  underneath: 

53 

At  times  he  feels  contempt  for  me. 
He  understands  me. 

• _55 

Sometimes  I am  more  worthwhile  in  his  eyes  than 
X am  at  other  times. 

56 

I have  not  felt  that  he  tries  to  hide  anything 
from  himself  that  he  feels' with  me. 

He  is  truly  interested  in  me. 

58 

His  response  to  me  is  usually  so  fixed  and  auto- 
matic that  I don't  really  get  through  to  him. 

I don't  think  that  anything  I say  or  do  really 
changes  the  way  he  feels  toward  me. 

60 

What  he  says  to  me  often  gives  a wrong  impression 
of  his  whole  thought  or  feeling  at  the  time. 

61 

He  feels  deep  affection  for  me. 

62 

When  I am  hurt  or  upset  he  can  recognize  my 
feelings  exactly,  without  becoming  upset  himself. 

63 

What  other  people  think  of  me  does  (or  would,  if 
he  knew)  affect  the  way  he  feels  toward  me. 

64 

I believe  that  he  has  feelings  he  does  not  tell  me 
about  that  are  causing  difficulty  in  our  relation- 
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BARRETT-LENNARD  RELATIONSHIP  INVENTORY  SCORING  SHEET 


Items  Score  Items  Score 


Total  All  Scale 


APPENDIX  E 


CODE: 


FEELING  « 
he  words  pri 


D CHECK  LIST 


#1 


low  describe  different 

_ . Please  check  the  words  which 

describe  how  you  feel  RIGHT  NOR  - AT  THIS  VERY  MOMENT. 
Some  of  the  words  may  seem  alike  but  we  want  you  to 
consider  each  one  and  to  check  ALL  of  the  words  that 
describe  your  PRESENT  feelings 


lightheart 
_ kindly 


helpless 
_ miserable 


furious 

peaceful 

frightened 

pleasant 
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37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

45 

46 

47 

48 


■fflfW" 
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FEELING  WORD  CHECK  LIST  #2 


DIRECTIONS:  The  words- printed  below  describe  different 

kinds  of  feelings.  Please  .check  the  words  which 
describe  how  you  feel  RIGHT  NOW  - AT  THIS  VERY  MOMENT. 
Some  of  the  words  may  seem  alike  but  we  want  you  to 
consider  each  one  and  to  check  ALL  of  the  words  that' 
describe  your  PRESENT  feelings. 


panicky 


1..  lighthearted  19 

2.  lonely.  20 

3.  kindly  21 


furious 
_ frightene 


fearless 
sentimental 
_ fearful 

_ easy-going 


e concerned 


~“7~ 


SCORING  KEY  FOR  AFFECT  ADJECTIVE  CHECK 


The  anxiety-plus  words,  scored  1 when  checked 


shaky 


panicky 


terrified 

worrying 


The  anxiety-minus 
calm 


contented 

happy 

joyful 


steady 

thoughtful 
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INTERVIEW  RATING  SCALE 


It  is  essential  that  all  ratings  be  made  by  you  as 
honestly  as  possible.  Your  task  is  to  rate  the  counseling 
experience  you  have  just  completed.  Rate  your  experience 
in  terms  of  "what  is,"  not  "what  ought  to  be." 

Look  at  the  following  example  which  has  been  filled  out 
to  show  you  how  to  use  the  scale. 

Always  Occasionally  Never 


1.  The  counselor  is  a 
nice  person. 


X 1. 


1.  Work  rapidly.  There  is  no  time  limit,  but  do 

2.  Mark  all  items  according  to  your  feelings  today. 

Now  proceed  to  answer  the  questions  on  the  following 
pages. 

REMEMBER: 

1.  Try  to  answer  each  question  as  honestly  as  you  can 
right  now. 

2.  This  is  not  a test. 

3.  The  counselor  will  not  know -who  has  completed 
this  scale. 
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INTERVIEW  RATING  SCALE 

Code:  . No:  Date  . ./.  ./. 


1.  I felt  that  the  counselor 


Always  Occasionally  Never 


2.  I felt  comfortable  in  my 

3\  The  counselor  acted  as 
though  he  thought  my 
concerns  and  problems  • 


4.  The  counselor  acted 

uncertain  of  himself. 

5.  The  counselor  acted  cold 

and  distant. 

counselor. 

7.  The  counselor  seemed  rest- 

less while  talking  to  me. 

8.  In  our  talk  the  counselor 

9.  I believe  the  counselor  had 

a genuine  desire  to  be  of 


10.  The  counselor  was  awkward 

in  starting  our  interview.  . 

11.  I felt  satisfied  as  a result 

of  my  talk  with  the  counselor. 


side 
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Always  Occasionally  Never 

.12.  The  counselor  was  very 
patient. 


13.  Other  students  could  be 
helped  by  talking  with 
a counselor. 


14.  In  opening  our  conversation 
the  counselor  was  relaxed. 


15.  I distrusted  the  counselor. 

16.  The  counselor  insisted  on 

being  always  right. 


17.  The  counselor  gave  the 

impression  of  feeling  at 


18.  The  counselor  acted  as  if  he 
had  a job  to  do  and  didn't 
care  how  he  accomplished  it . 


19.  If  you  should  decide  to  seek  out  a counselor  on  another 
occasion,  would  you  seek  out  (check  one  only):. 

CD  fZJ  tu 
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SCORING  GUIDE  FOR  INTERVIEW  RATING  SCALE 


Item  Always  Occasionally  Never  Score 


Total  Scoi 
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APPENDIX 


Anxiety  Measures 


Crlteric 


First-  Anxiety  Measure 


Sample 


Between  G 
Within  Gr 


sups 

jps 


N 


11.032  4.004  31 

11.125  3.388  64 

11.095  3.579  95 

0.1807  1 0.1807  .014 

1203.9678  93  12.9459  NS 

1204 . 1484  94 


Pr9.MPs~ 


Black  8.323  3.468  31 

White  8.355  3.178  64 

Entire  Sample  8.344  3.259  95 


Between  Groups 
Within  Groups 

Entire  Sample 


Analysis  of  Variance 
Sum/Squares  df 

0.0225  1 

976.9922 


Mean  Squar 
10 ! 7359 


.0021 

NS 


First  and  Second  Anxiety  Measure  by  Feeling 
About  Entrance  Examination  Performance 


t Anxiety  Measure 


Felt  Passed 
"No  feeling”  ab 
performance 
Felt  "not  passe 
Entire  Sample 


Analysis  of  Variance 
Sum/Squares  df 


Second  Anxiety  Measure 


Felt  Passed 
"No  feeling"  about 
performance 
.Felt  "not  passed" 

. Entire  Sample 


Analysis  of  Variance 
Sum/Squares  d 
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